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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNUAL MEETING.—The Annual Meeting of the Association will 
be held in Washington on Saturday, December 27th, and Monday, 
December 29th, in connection with the Convocation Week meetings 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. Fuller 
information in regard to the program will be published in the Novem- 
ber Bulletin and circulated in the meantime to officers of Local 
Chapters. 


AMERICAN CouNctL On Epucation.—The Annual Meeting of the 
Council was held in Washington, May 2d and 3d last. Announce- 
ment was made of the discontinuance of the University Union in 
Europe as an independent organization and of the future maintenance 
of the Paris and London offices under the direction of the Council. 
By the adoption of closer relations with the Institute of International 
Education, four of its trustees will be elected each year from a list 
of eight nominees by the Council. 

The Director’s Report showed that the Register of the Personnel 
Division now includes 17,000 college teachers and that this number 
is steadily increasing. The total expenditures for the fiscal year 
were approximately $29,000, against an estimate of $32,000. Beside 
the estimated resources of $36,000 for 1924-25, the following special 
grants will be available: for the Educational Finance Inquiry, 
$35,000; for International Education Relations, $35,000; for Foreign 
Language Study, $70,000; for Foreign Travel and Study, $9,000. 
Sixteen colleges have been added to the list of institutional members. 


Junior COLLEGES, Normal ScHoois.—A report from the Com- 
mittee on Standards dealt with the questions affecting junior colleges 
and normal schools. 

“The following statement of standards for junior colleges is made 
with clear recognition of the fact that organizations so designated 
are still in their experimental stage both as to the type of work to be 
included and as to the correlation of such work with that of high 
school on one hand and with that of standard colleges and techno- 
logical and professional schools on the other. The definition is based 
on the assumption that the junior college is an integral part of a 
large system and that its standards and courses should facilitate 
interchange of students and credits between the junior colleges and 
other higher educational institutions. 
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“The junior college is an institution of higher education which gives 
two years of work equivalent in prerequisites, scope, and thoroughness 
to the work done in the first two years of a college as defined elsewhere by 
this Committee. 

“The Committee recommends the following standards and 
principles which should be observed in accrediting junior colleges: 

“The requirement for admission should be the satisfactory com- 
pletion of a four-year course of study in a secondary school approved 
by a recognized accrediting agency or the equivalent of such a course 
of study. The major portion of the secondary school course of study 
accepted for admission should be definitely correlated with the cur- 
riculum to which the student is admitted. 

“Requirements for graduation should be based on the satisfactory 
completion of 30 year-hours or 60 semester-hours of work correspond- 
ing in grade to that given in the freshman and sophomore years of 
standard colleges and universities. In addition to the above quanti- 
tative requirements each institution should adopt qualitative stand- 
ards suited to its individual conditions...” 

Other provisions too extended to be quoted here deal with teaching 
staff, curriculum, equipment, finances, etc. 

“The normal schools or teachers colleges are institutions of higher 
education with two-year, three-year, or four-year curricula designed 
to afford such general and technical education as will fit students to 
teach in elementary and secondary schools. 

“The requirement for admission should be the satisfactory com- 
pletion of a four-year course of study in a secondary school approved 
by a recognized accrediting agency or the equivalent of such a course 
of study. 

“The minimum requirement for a diploma should be the satis- 
factory completion of 60 semester hours of credit (or the equivalent 
in term-hours, quarter-hours, points, majors or courses) and the 
minimum requirement for-graduation with the baccalaureate degree 
—the satisfactory completion of 120 semester-hours of credit (or the 
equivalent in term-hours, points, majors or courses).” 

Other provisions deal with curriculum, faculty, income, buildings 
and equipment, etc. 

“The accrediting of standard colleges and universities as insti- 
tutions for the technical training of teachers should be based upon 
meeting the following minimum requirements, in addition to com- 
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pliance with the requirements for standard colleges and universities 
as to admission, graduation, training and schedule of faculty, and 
size of classes: 

(a) At least one full-time professor devoting himself exclusively to 
courses in education. 

(b) Adequate facilities for practice teaching and observation. 

(c) Adequate provision in the library for technical books and 
periodicals on education. 

(d) Such a formulated curriculum or announcement of courses in 
education as will duly emphasize the technical character of the 
preparation for teaching.” 

The full report is contained in the Educational Record for July, 
1924, which may be obtained on application to the Council, 26 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Davip ALLAN ROBERTSON, professor of English at the University 
of Chicago, has been appointed Assistant Director of the American 
Council on Education to develop the work of the Council in the field 
of international educational relations. In cooperation with the 
Institute of International Education, the committee on the American 
University Union, and numerous other agencies operating in this 
field, he will devote his entire time to formulation of effective foreign 
policies and simplification of administrative machinery for their 
realization. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY UNION IN Evrope.—The following notes 
are taken from the report of the Director of the Continental Division, 
(Professor Algernon Coleman of the University of Chicago) for the 
year 1923-24: “During the year from March, 1923, to March, 1924, 
more than three thousand Americans have registered with the Union 
or in educational institutions of France for a study period of at least 
two months. This total includes 1400 men and 1600 women. The 
1800 in higher institutions include 429 in the University of Paris, 
132 in other institutions in Paris, the remainder in provincial uni- 
versities; 46 were candidates for the doctorate. By far the largest 
group is interested in the French language and literature. The 
Director expresses the earnest hope that American academic authori- 
ties, especially heads of Romance languages departments, will give 
more personal attention to the projects of students who definitely 
plan to do advanced work abroad in Romance languages and litera- 
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tures. If such persons come to Europe with suitable training and a 
sufficiently definite conception of the task, their stay will be of great 
value to themselves and to American scholarship. Otherwise they 
may easily fail to reap substantial benefit from their opportunities 
for foreign study.” Referring to the responsibility imposed upon 
the Director by the presence of such a considerable number of Ameri- 
can students in France, involving the double functions of diplomatic 
representative of American education and of dean of American 
students in France, the following interesting comment is made: 
“The obligations in the former réle are already fairly well deter- 
mined; what the Director makes of the latter function is a wholly 
individual question. If, however, the number of cases of waste effort 
by American students is to be reduced, it can be done only by an 
effort on the part of a competent American specialist to know the 
difficulties that inevitably appear in a transfer from the American 
to the French system, and to arrive at a solution for them in each 
individual case. This would involve a deliberate attempt by the 
Director early in the academic year to meet, at least, all students 
planning to do graduate work, and to give those who need it definite 
information on the basis of which they may select institutions, in- 
structors, and courses. Since, as was indicated above, most Ameri- 
cans take studies in French language and literature and since the 
Director is himself usually a specialist in this field, the acquisition of 
the necessary information and the establishment of the necessary 
contacts will constitute no formidable nor irksome task... 

“It is appropriate in this connection to call attention to the possi- 
bilities of mutually profitable cooperation of the Union with the 
American Students’ Association, an organization founded during the 
academic year now closing, of which all American students may 
become members. The retiring Director recommends, therefore, 
to his successors the importance of enlarging and completing in the 
various fields this body of information, and of calling very definitely 
to the attention of advanced students the excellent opportunities 
for directed study and for contacts with representative French life 
that are offered in certain provincial university centers. He considers 
that each Director should visit four or five of those that offer most 
attractions to American students, should make the acquaintance of 
those in residence and of the professors who direct their studies... 

“The elections of May 11, 1924, brought into power another party 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 7 


with different views on education. One cannot yet say just what 
modification will be made in the Bérard program. It is highly prob- 
able, however, that other principles will prevail; that Latin and Greek 
will no longer be obligatory as they were in the Bérard plan, that an 
effort will be made to work out a new program based on a full recog- 
nition of the value of the ‘humanités modernes,’ and to make the 
secondary system more democratic by doing away with certain ob- 
stacles that now exist to the passage by pupils from the primary to 
the secondary schools. . . 

“The officers of the Union have been watching with much interest 
the operation of the Foreign Study Plan of the University of Dela- 
ware. As this project was presented at some length in the Educa- 
tional Record for 1924 by President Hullihen, it is sufficient to say 
here that the first year’s experiment has been conducted with ap- 
parent success. 

“As a preface to their work in France, this group attended the 


summer course of the University of Nancy in 1923, where the new 


group for 1924-25 is now following in their steps, and pursued during 
the winter the studies of the ‘Cours de Civilisation Frangaise’ of the 
University of Paris. In addition they took systematic private lessons 
in French throughout their stay. The subjects studied were not, to 
be sure, the same as those they would have had in the college cur- 
riculum at home, and it is necessary to reserve judgment on the plan 
in general. It is, however, being carried out with prudence and a 
keen sense of the realities involved, and it would be exceedingly 
interesting if other American colleges would examine what is 
being done and would join in giving the project a thorough testing. 

“The Director was invited by the Secretary of the Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation of the League of Nations to attend its meet- 
ing in Paris, December 3-7 inclusive, in view, particularly, of a plan 
to establish at Geneva an International University Information 
Bureau. In consequence of this, the retiring Director attended two 
meetings of the council in Geneva, took part in securing material 
for the Bulletin, of which three issues have now appeared, and at- 
tended, as substitute for Professor Millikan, a meeting of the Uni- 
versity Sub-Committee in Brussels. He considers this one of the 
most interesting and enlightening episodes of his stay in Europe, and 
hopes that his successor, if the presence of an American on the Council 
is still desired, will find it no less stimulating.” 
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Professor H. C. Lancaster of Johns Hopkins has been appointed 
- Director of the Continental Division for 1924-25. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. COMMITTEE ON INTELLECTUAL COOPERA- 
TION.—The Committee has recently begun the publication of the 
Bulletin of the International University Information Office, the pro- 
gram of which reads in part as follows: 

“The International University Information Office, which is now 
publishing its first Bulletin, is starting on modest lines as befits an 
entirely new institution entrusted with an important and difficult 
work. 

“It should at once be explained that the object of the Office is not 
to furnish the public of different nations with information of every 
kind regarding higher educational establishments throughout the 
world. It would, of course, be highly desirable that the Office should 
be able to perform that duty; but the resources at its command are 
too limited... 

“The special sphere of the Office is that of international university 
activity. The interchange of professors and students, of books, and 
of ideas, between universities of different nations is by no means a 
new development. University life in its medieval beginnings was 
international; it is only in modern times, by a natural and inevitable 
tendency, which accompanied the formation of nations and states, 
that universities have become nationalized. But the period which 
historians call ‘modern’ is one which we have already left behind us. 
Though far from abandoning their rdle as national institutions, the 
universities have been seeking, during the last twenty or thirty years, 
to draw closer together in spite of the frontiers which divided them. 
This tendency has been forced on them by the progress of science, 
which demands an ever-closer cooperation between nations, and by 
the development of certain branches of study which are strictly inter- 
national in character. In short, they have been carried along by the 
great world movement for international organization, which may be 
described as the distinguishing feature of the twentieth century. 

“As an outcome of this tendency, recent years have witnessed the 
spontaneous development of every form of international university 
life; students of all classes are leaving their countries by thousands 
to complete their studies abroad; professors are going in hundreds 
every year to occupy the chairs of foreign colleagues. Numerous 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 9 


administrative measures have already been taken by Governments 
and universities to facilitate visits of foreigners; these measures in- 
clude equivalence of curricula, equivalence of degrees, traveling 
grants and scholarships, regulations for exchanges, exemption from 
lecture fees, and special courses for foreign students. 

“Nevertheless, we are still only witnessing the birth of an organ- 
ization which we trust will produce great results in assisting the studies 
and moral education of the youth of this generation and the next and 
in the preparation of men’s minds for international concord and world 
peace. In no sphere does national sentiment rise to greater heights 
than in the domain of higher research; yet it is in this very domain, 
if its growth be carefully watched, that it offers itself most advan- 
tageously to the understanding of other nations, and that it can most 
easily attain that high level at which love of country and love of 
humanity are no longer found in conflict. 

“University organization has to face many difficulties. In the 
Middle Ages universities were few; today we count them by hundreds, 
scattered over all the continents. They speak in more than thirty 
tongues, they reflect the most varied types of civilization. It is no 
easy task, among all these institutions in every quarter of the globe, 
to organize communications which will enable them to multiply their 
connections and to obtain thereby all the advantages which people 
in every country have a right to expect. 

“This work is beyond the powers of the International Committee 
on Intellectual Cooperation or its University Office. Its accomplish- 
ment depends in the first place on the good-will and initiative of the 
universities themselves, or of the states to which they belong. But 
the International Office can cooperate very effectively by making a 
synopsis of all the facts connected with international university work. 
That is the first part of its program. It believes that it can count 
on the goodwill of the institutions of every country; for it is un- 
questionably desirable, and even necessary that there should exist 
some office which will record with care all the various aspects and 
developments of a better understanding between peoples in higher 
education. .. 

‘The League of Nations has agreed to administer the International 
Office and to publish its Bulletin, but it wishes it to proceed on modest 
lines. The situation, however, demands that the work should have 
a wider scope than that of mere statisticians or purveyors of infor- 
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mation. ‘The Office will be in a position to study new schemes for 
international university cooperation, to make suggestions based on 
technical knowledge and to encourage contact between institutions 
and countries, where contact in the field has not hitherto existed— 
in short, to organize propaganda in favor of international university 
cooperation. 

“‘We have described the work as important. We shall give no 
details here of the staff and the means at the disposal of the Office. 
Both are small, but not too small to produce results. —The Committee 
on Intellectual Cooperation has appointed a committee to supervise 
the work consisting of a few individuals representing the principal 
language and civilization groups. The main object of the Inter- 
national University Information Office and its Bulletin is to encourage 
cooperation. May it at once secure for the institution the sympathy 
and the goodwill of university men in every country and of all who 
are interested in the progress of science and of higher education!” 

The contents of the double number, January-April, 1924, also in- 
clude a report on the Organization of the International University 
Information Office, on a Conference with representatives of Students’ 
International Associations, on Organization of Exchange of Students, 
on Conditions of Life of Students Abroad, and interesting communica- 
tions from different countries and institutions. An appendix gives 
a list of National Committees on Intellectual Cooperation and sug- 
gestions relative to the organization of such committees. The July 
Bulletin contains a discussion of proposals of the Spanish Govern- 
ment regarding the Establishment of an International University 
and on the question of the Equivalence of Diplomas. Other topics 
under the general head of Inter-University Relations are: Exchange 
of Professors, Exchange of Students, Equivalent Recognition of 
Academic Studies and Degrees, Courses of Lectures on Modern 
Nations, Teaching of Modern Languages, Literatures and Civiliza- 
tion, International Vacation Courses. ‘The use of scientific films for 
university teaching is also considered. 

The Secretary of our Association had the pleasure of personal con- 
ference with the editor of the new Bulletin and anticipates good results 
from future cooperation. 
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COMMITTEES 


New CHAIRMEN AND MEmBERS.—The following chairmen and 
committee members have been appointed: additional member of 
Committee B (Methods of Appointment and Promotion), R. J. 
Bonner (Greek), Chicago; Committee M (Freedom of Teaching in 
Science), Chairman, S. J. Holmes (Zoology), California; additional 
members: J. H. Breasted (Oriental Languages), Chicago; R. F. 
Griggs (Botany), George Washington; R. A. Millikan (Physics), 
Calif. Inst. Tech.; Chairman, Committee S (Emeritus Membership), 
A. C. Armstrong (Philos.), Wesleyan. 


ComMITrgE A, ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE, REORGANIZA- 
TION.—With a view of facilitating the work of the Committee in 
dealing with problems that arise in different parts of the country, 
three divisions have been formed—the Eastern, including: F. A. 
Fetter (Econ.), Princeton; J. P. Lichtenberger (Sociol.), Pennsyl- 
vania; A. O. Lovejoy (Philos.), Johns Hopkins; E. S. Thurston 
(Law), Yale; A. L. Wheeler (Latin), Bryn Mawr. The Central: 
H. M. Bates (Law), Michigan; F. S. Deibler (Econ.), Northwestern; 
H. F. Goodrich (Law), Michigan; F. R. Lillie (Zool.), Chicago; 
G. L. Roberts (Educ.), Purdue; U. G. Weatherly (Sociol.), Indiana. 
Western: G. P. Adams (Philos.), California; H. R. Fairclough 
(Latin), Stanford; F. M. Padelford (Eng.), Washington (Seattle) ; R. C. 
Tolman (Chem.), Calif. Inst. Tech.; H. B. Torrey (Biol.), Oregon. 

Questions of general policy will come to the whole Committee, or 
its Chairman, Professor Goodrich, as heretofore. 


University oF TENNESSEE.—The report published in the April 
Bulletin has aroused much discussion with radically divergent views. 
Some of the criticisms of the report have been the subject of attention 
on the part of the Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure and 
of the Council. Further comment on the situation is anticipated, 
and probably a further authoritative statement of the attitude of the 
Association on some of the principles involved. It seems worth 
while at this time to reprint the following editorial from The New 
Republic, with two letters subsequently addressed to that journal. 


A Professorial Fiasco 


“The case of the University of Tennessee has exposed the vital 
Weakness of the Association of University Professors as educational 
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policemen. Here is an institution which last July summarily dis- 
missed seven professors. The Association was naturally called in to 


‘exercise whatever power it has to mobilize public opinion by investiga- 


tion and publication of the facts. But it turns out that it has become 
so rigidly committed to the scrutiny only of technical legal points of 
tenure and prerogative that it is now, apparently, automatically 
limited to infractions of the professorial code. It happens that this 
university makes a practice of appointing its staff for only a year 
at a time. To drop a man it has only to withhold appointment. 
When, as in this case, it elects to give him a ‘hearing,’ all the estab- 
lished properties have been complied with. The teeth of the in- 
vestigating body have been drawn in advance. The worst that can 
ensue, under the precedents, is an ineffective snap at the ‘undesirable’ 
system of year to year appointment. 

“The public, of course, is not interested in piddling points of law, 
with the standards of etiquette of the committee on academic free- 
dom and tenure. What has happened? it asks. Is the ship being 
lightened of bilge, or has the cargo been jettisoned? 

“On this, the essential point, the report of the university professors 
maintains a discreet, perhaps an impotent silence. Under the rules 
the investigation centers in the treatment of the plaintiffs, who there- 
fore find themselves, doubtless with considerable surprise and chagrin, 
the real object of investigation. The effect of this is to exclude the 
character and conduct of the administration, the real defendant, from 
examination. What were the authorities of the University of Ten- 
nessee driving at? One can gather only so much as may be read be- 
tween the lines of this report, the April issue of the Bulletin of the 
Association. 

“What one gathers is suspicious enough to make the short-comings 
of the investigation still more exasperating. Of these seven teachers, 
one, a professor of education, was dropped because he was not a good 
‘whooper-up.’ The man who holds his job must be a ‘go-getter’ 
among secondary schools. Side kick at his teaching of evolution via 
Robinson’s ‘Mind in the Making.’ Scholarship and teaching power 
unquestioned. The second, a woman teacher of art, was dismissed for 
lack of cooperation. Her interest was art, and she had, by general 
admission, developed student interest in art to an unprecedented 
degree. But ‘the university was obliged to consider the fine arts as 
more or less of a luxury’ (the Dean), and she was asked to cooperate 
(384) 
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in the ‘applied art’ of dress-making, it being claimed that she was 
engaged upon such an understanding. Nervous and emotional, 
and did not cooperate suitably with the applied artists. These two 
alone received advance notice of impending doom. 

“Their warning, in April, created a stir that proved fatal to several 
others. The third, a well-known zoologist, was dismissed because 
he was intemperately devoted to his work, persistently overdrawing 
his laboratory allowance and omitting in his zeal for science to act as 
time-clock for the students. Also and particularly, he took the 
field against the administration in behalf of number one, gave out in- 

discreet interviews and invited the present investigation. The 
fourth, a professor of Latin, was also disagreeably zealous in pursuit 
of his intellectual interests. He writes extensively and had built up 
a strong classical tradition in the university; but his teaching was 
‘erratic and injudicious.’ ‘he authorities felt ‘that his work should 
be confined mainly to Latin translation and that literature and art 
should be left to the departments to which they properly belonged,” 
and he, no doubt, wondered what departments those could be if not 
his own. Also held improper views on Debs and the Peace Treaty, 
and protested at the first case above. 

“The fifth, psychologist, failed to cooperate, 1.¢., to allow the pro- 
fessor of education (not number one above) to appoint men to teach 
sections in psychology who were not qualified to teach the subject. 
(One of these, a middle aged man, seems to have been presented with 
a bachelor’s degree and an appointment to the faculty by the de- 
partment of education ‘for work he never actually did.’ Also 
protested at number one’s dismissal. The sixth, the premedical 
dean, ‘engaged in agitation’ to alter the constitutional organization 
of the university. He seems not to have been an outstanding scholar; 
but he was apparently motivated in his efforts at reorganization by a 
genuine desire to improve the situation and began, admittedly, with 
the approval of the president. But he was ‘indiscreet’ to a reporter. 

“The seventh was a professor of law, uniquely influential among the 
students, but also uniquely immoral in his professional conduct. 
The law students and alumni were practically unanimous in his 
praise. His instruction was most highly valued. His services to 
the university in the past had been quite unexampled. But he cut 
his classes. He treated the most serious examinations lightly. His 
grades were a farce. (This distinguished him from his colleagues at 
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the University of Tennessee.) He failed to do penance with the 
absence sheets. He (one shudders to record it)—he smoked in the 
university buildings. All these things were specified and proved 
against him by his dean. Not specified but present even to the view 
of the committee was a sharp disagreement between dean and pro- 
fessor as to methods of teaching law, the dean standing for the 
Harvard system. Perhaps the professor was a personality rather 
than an intellect. Evidence fails on this point. 

“Here, then, is the picture of the administration which is, properly, 
under investigation. The bill of indictment which is indicated might 
be drawn as follows. The University of Tennessee prefers go-getting 
growth to scholarship. Where intellectual and vocational interests 
conflict, it advances the vocational. Its conception of scholarship 
is narrow and conventional, and its theory of teaching pettifogging 
to the last degree. It has an inferiority complex that makes criticism 
intolerable. Upon the evidence of this report one can only conclude 
that a timorous and unenlightened administration has thrown out 
some of its strongest men because it could not stand their disapproval, 
and has done so without suffering more than a perfunctory slap on 
the wrist from the one body in America which it should justly fear 
in such a crisis. 

“By drawing such a picture the committee has allowed itself to be 
hopelessly caught. Either the picture is false, in which case the 
university has cause for grave complaint, or it is true, in which case 
the plaintiffs have been ‘done in.’ Indeed, the most disquieting 
suggestion that comes from the printed record is that the Association 
of University Professors is interested not in universities nor in the in- 
dividual victim of injustice but in the professorial caste. That caste 
is defined not by excellence of scholarship or teaching but by rules 
of tenure. Consequently considerations of educational quality must 
be excluded from the examination of a university. Throughout the 
report these professors reprove their injured colleagues for ‘a certain 
want of tact,’ and ‘inability to work harmoniously with their superiors 
under an organization which they disapproved,’—as if they were 
office boys under a head clerk with an ugly temper. What should 
be the attitude of a group of scholars under an administration intent 
upon educational suicide? What is the attitude of the Association 
toward such an administration? What if it is committing hari-kari 
with the utmost decorum and most accomplished tact? We have 
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yet to learn. There is no Committee on Academic Competence.” 
The New Republic, May 28, 1924. 


Oct. 6, 1924 
EpIrors OF THE NEW REPUBLIC, 
421 West 21 STREET, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 


The review, published under the caption “A Professorial Fiasco” 
in The New Republic of May 28, on the report of a committee of the 
American Association of University Professors on the dismissal of 
_ seven professors from the University of Tennessee, rests in some of 
its essential parts on a serious misconception of the functions of the 
Association which has led The New Republic to an erroneous if in- 
advertent interpretation of the attitude of the committee. 

The objects of the Association are stated-in the constitution as 
follows: ‘“To facilitate a more effective cooperation among teachers 
and investigators in universities and colleges and in professional 
schools of similar grade for the promotion of the interests of higher 
education and research, and in general to increase the usefulness and 
advance the standards and ideals of the profession.” 

The Association is a professional organization similar to the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and the American Medical Association. 

The function of the Association is to lead the way in raising our 
colleges and universities to the highest levels of efficiency in the 
diffusion and promotion of knowledge for the intellectual and material 
welfare of mankind. ‘To this end its activities cover a vast field, 
which it has but begun to invade. When the foundations of an in- 
stitution are shaken, as in the case of the University of Tennessee, 
it is important, as The New Republic insists, to know what it all 
means. To this end the Association undertakes to establish and 
publish the facts, with the cooperation of the faculty and of the 
administration. Neither is investigated in a prejudicial sense. 
We have no quarrel with administrations. The facts should speak 
for themselves. The New Republic’s terse indictment of the policies 
of the University of Tennessee disproves the charge that the report 
lacked the information to which the public is entitled. Even if 
The New Republic had to read between the lines, it evidently did 
not find it difficult to interpret the facts. 
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A little further reading of the lines of the report, not between them, 
I hope will convince The New Republic that the Association does not 
grant that an institution can avoid its obligations of considerate 
treatment of an individual professor by pleading its policy of making 
appointments only from year to year, although it may have the law 
on its side. Universities are the nurseries of ethics, not of technicali- 
ties. 

It is difficult to reconcile The New Republic’s statement that the 
Association is interested not in universities, etc., but in the profes- 
sorial caste, as defined only by rules of tenure with the fact that the 
Association is constantly investigating problems relating to the high 
mission of institutions of learning, etc., as set forth in its constitution 
and that it has published notable contributions in this field. 

The Tennessee report is the report of a Committee. It was pub- 
lished for the information of the members of the Association and of 
the public, and will be considered at the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation at Washington, D. C. 

We welcome criticism and appreciate the interest shown by The 
New Republic in educational matters. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. O. LeuscHNER, President, 


To THE Eprror or The New Republic, 


Sir: 


May I be permitted to comment briefly on the editorial article 
“A Professorial Fiasco” in The New Republic for May 28 devoted 
chiefly to criticism of a report by a committee of the American 
Association of University Professors on certain dismissals of teachers 
at the University of Tennessee? 

For the most part the article is an unusually diverting example 
of the popular literary genre known as a self-contradiction. It de- 
clares first that ‘‘the report maintains a discreet, perhaps an impotent, 
silence’ on the essential question as to ‘“‘what has happened. Is the 
(Tennessee) ship being lightened of bilge, or has the cargo been 
jettisoned?’ The editorial writer then proceeds to draw from the 
report a somewhat circumstantial account of ‘“‘what has happened,” 
and sums up thus: “Upon the evidence of this report one can only 
conclude that a timorous and unenlightened administration has 
thrown out some of its strongest men because it could not stand their 
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disapproval.” An “impotent silence” which can reveal so much is 
surely also an uncommonly eloquent silence. What the editorial 
writer apparently fails to understand is that the primary and essen- 
tial duty of a committee of inquiry is to ascertain and publish the 
facts; and that the Association has always had a good deal of faith in 
the antiseptic potency of mere facts carefully established and plainly 
set forth. The committee (of which I am not a member) has, in this 
case, as a matter of public service and professional loyalty, given a 
great amount of unpleasant and unremunerated labor to collecting 
precisely the detailed evidence of which The New Republic makes use 
in the picture of conditions in the University of Tennessee; and the 
fairly certain effect of the disclosures made is that few university 
teachers able to obtain employment anywhere else will be disposed to 
accept calls to that institution so long as its present methods and 
standards continue. It is mainly in this way that the Association 
exercises such functions of an ‘educational policeman” as it has 
undertaken. It lays before its members the concrete information 
necessary to enable them to judge for themselves concerning the 
character of an institution and the desirability and professional 
propriety of serving in it. The same information enables the general 
organs of opinion to make such comment as they deem appropriate. 
That The New Republic has in this instance commented vigorously 
on the Tennessee situation is a matter for satisfaction; but that it 
shows even more zeal for lambasting the policeman than the offenders 
strikes one as a little odd. Is not, perhaps, the lambasting habit 
becoming a trifle too confirmed and promiscuous in The New Republic 
office ? 

Certain statements in the editorial can only be described as mis- 
leading. It asserts, for example, that the Association “apparently” 
takes the view that when a university “‘elects, as in this case, to give 
a man a ‘hearing’ all the established proprieties have been complied 
with. The teeth of the investigating body have been drawn in ad- 
vance.” ‘The Association has never taken such a view, nor can any- 
thing of the sort be inferred from the report. That “hearings” 
had been given, or offered, was known in advance; the very fact, 
therefore, that an investigating committee was nevertheless appointed 
shows that that formality was not regarded as conclusive evidence 
that ‘‘all the established proprieties had been complied with.”” Your 
editorial writer is apparently unable to distinguish between the 
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proposition that a certain procedure is requisite and the proposition 
that it is sufficient. It is, again, asserted that the report indicates 
that, in the opinion of the Association, ‘considerations of educational 
quality must be excluded from the examination of an institution.” 
‘This must refer either to the “educational quality” of the whole 
institution or to that of the professors dismissed. The committee 
was not appointed to conduct a general educational survey of the 
University—a task which, even if called for, would have been almost 
impossible for a voluntary committee of men able to give only their 
hours of nominal leisure to the inquiry. Upon the ‘educational 
quality” of each of the teachers concerned—except where the evi- 
dence was found to be conflicting and inconclusive—and upon the 
educational standards of the administrative officers, the report pre- 
sents abundant information—sufficient, at least, to enable The New 
Republic to conclude that among those dismissed were ‘‘some of the 
University’s strongest men.” 

That the report is beyond criticism I do not suggest. The com- 
mittee in its desire to be just to that side in the controversy to which 
it might be conceived to be antecedently unfavorable, has, I think, 
leaned backward too far; it has made too much of dubiously exten- 
uating circumstances and sometimes misconceived where the burden 
of proof should lie. Yet it must be borne in mind that these in- 
vestigations are not ex parte but judicial in intent; their efficacy es- 
sentially depends upon their scrupulous fairness and accuracy. A 
few reports resembling in logic and style The New Republic’s editorial 
would speedily destroy the Association’s usefulness as an ‘educational 
policeman.” It is, however, also true, in my opinion, that—the facts 
once impartially established—the committee would have done well 
to disengage more sharply the major from the minor issues involved 
in the case and to restate much more vigorously, with respect to the 
former, the principles for which the Association stands. There is 
much in the report from which I should myself dissent. But this 
primarily fact-finding report was not to be the Association’s last 
word on the subject—as your editorial writer was in a position easily 
to ascertain. 


ARTHUR O. LovEjoY. 
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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


CALIFORNIA CHAPTER. LETTER IN REGARD TO THE AMERICAN 
Counci, Recister.—"*The American Council on Education was 
organized in 1918 by representatives of the Association of American 
Universities, the American Association of University Professors, and 
other national societies. It is now engaged in preparing a Directory 
of College and University Teachers, which will present a fairly com- 
plete record of facts concerning the training, experience, and general 
educational contributions of the persons indicated. It will be clas- 

sified by subjects of instruction. The purpose of the Directory is 
_ to serve as a trustworthy source of information about the living aca- 
demic men and women of the United States and to provide an im- 
personal means of advancement for those who are available for trans- 
fer. 

“You will soon receive from the American Council of Education a 
personnel blank asking information about yourself for use in this 
Directory. You are urged to contribute to the success of the Di- 
rectory by promptly filling out and returning the blank and asking 
your colleagues to do likewise.” 


P. B. Fay, Secretary. 
Similar cooperation by other chapters is to be desired. 


Cuicaco. THE INDIVIDUAL UNDERGRADUATE AND THE COLLEGE 
Community.—‘‘A very notable step in the direction of the treatment 
of students as individuals was taken last year in the work of the 
Committee on Selective Admission and Retention, of which Professor 
Morrison was chairman. The admission blanks prepared by this 
committee call not only for the conventional and necessary statistical 
information, but go on to ask such questions as these: “What are 
your favorite amusements?? ‘How have your recent vacation 
periods been spent?’ ‘If you have a hobby, what is it?” ‘What 
magazines and newspapers do you regularly read?’ ‘Of all the things 
you have accomplished, which have given you the greatest personal 
satisfaction?’ In each case, moreover, the student is asked to write 
a brief autobiography. 

“The blanks as filled out are human documents of surpassing in- 
terest. They tell of childhood in many parts of the new world and 
the old; of environments now favorable, now difficult; of a wide 
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variety of enthusiasms, of struggles, and of successes. They read as 
though they were—and indeed some of them surely are—first chapters 
in the autobiographies of great men and women. 

“Before registration this autumn each registering dean was given 
an opportunity to read the blanks of the students he was to register 
and it thus became possible for the dean to greet the student with a 
friendly knowledge of his experience in school days. 

“The success of these blanks at once suggests the desirability of a 
personnel record of a more human type for the college years. It is 
our hope that such a record may before long be devised. 

“A second step in the same direction was taken last summer by 
President Burton in the enlargement of the staff of College deans. 
There are now ten deans in the Colleges as against five a year ago; and 
the number of students assigned to each dean has thus been reduced 
to about two hundred and fifty. This number is still too large—but 
even so the registration interviews have been of a much less mechani- 
cal and more human type than heretofore. The acquaintances thus 
begun should grow more and more effective from quarter to quarter, 
for the plan is that so far as possible each student shall throughout 
his course be assigned to the same dean who welcomed him as a 
Freshman. 

“A third step, taken in the autumn, is the beginning of a study of 
methods of special care and encouragement for the leading students. 
It has been too frequently the case in the past that instructors and 
administrative officers have spent so much time and energy in keeping 
the poorer student up to the mark that they have had very little left 
for the leading students. Yet the group of leading students comprises 
nearly all of those who hold greatest promise of making real contri- 
butions to the welfare of society—by thought, by life, by creation, or 
by discovery—and the highest service the college can render to society 
would seem to be in the fullest development of the potential leadership 
of such men and women. —~ 

“We are experimenting with various types of care and encourage- 
ment for them, and have reason to hope that the experiments are 
already meeting with some measure of success. Some of the larger 
classes have this autumn been sectioned on the basis of ability, thus 
giving to each student a chance to work at the highest level of his 
capacity and interest. Several instructors have given privileges and 
exemptions of various sorts to the leading students; and the deans 
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have given them the very practical advantage of priority in regis- 
tration for the Winter Quarter. 

“Be it known, however, that we do not identify the ‘leading 
student’ with ‘the student of highest scholastic standing’—but are 
seeking a definition which shall be a rightly proportioned and wisely 
selective expansion of this tentative statement: 


“‘A leading student is one who possesses in notable degree many qualities which 
promise growth and attainment in leadership—such qualities, for instance, as 
attractiveness in personality, technical ability, accuracy of observation, in- 
tellectual curiosity, power of initiative, ability to reason, purposefulness, love of 
one’s fellows.” 


E. H. Wilkins in University Record. 


Iowa State CoLLecE.—The Local Chapter reports a Faculty 
Committee on Student English, with the following assignment of 
duties: 

To raise the standards of written and spoken English throughout the 
College. 

To give the students a realization of the importance of clear and correct 
English in all lines of college work. 

To encourage and, if necessary, insist upon a continued improvement in 
the students’ use of English throughout the college course. 

To insure that all graduates have an accurate working knowledge of the 
language. 


The Chapter also reports its second annual banquet to honor those 
seniors and juniors who have achieved high standing in scholarship 
and other activities. 


NORTHWESTERN. IDEALS AND AIMS OF THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL 
Arts.—During the past academic year the Chapter has given serious 
study to the problem of formulating the aims of a college of liberal 
arts. The following are extracts from the report of its committee: 

“The purpose of the College of Liberal Arts is to give to properly 
prepared students who have the requisite ability and energy such 
training and knowledge as will fit them for high service in the world 
and will give them resources for happiness in their own lives. The 
college endeavors to liberate them from narrowness of outlook and 
inexact habits of thought; to stimulate them to the maximum of 
self-culture—to a full and harmonious development of their tastes 
and powers; and to awaken in them a sense of loyalty to some high 
purpose in life. 
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“*To achieve this end, the college undertakes to orient its students 
in the world about them—the physical universe, the world of society, 
the world of ideas and artistic forms; to aid them in relating the world 
of the present to that of the past and of the future; to enrich and 
discipline their tastes; to train them in habits of clear, vigorous, and 
accurate reasoning; and to set before them high standards of conduct 
and achievement. 

“More specifically, the College of Liberal Arts endeavors so to 
direct and develop its students as to 


(1) Cultivate in them a respect for the things of the mind and inspire them 
with a desire to know, with an eager and intelligent curiosity which will act 
as a stimulus to an increasingly broad and vital intellectual life; 

(2) Familiarize them with the chief instruments and methods of effective 
intellectual work; 

(3) Enable them to lay a broad and solid foundation of organized and con- 
nected knowledge of the physical world in which they live and of man—his 
nature and behavior as an individual and his relations and activities in 
society; the forces by which his existence and progress are conditioned; 
the institutions he has developed; the great ideas that have moulded his 
thought; his most significant traditions and achievements; his noblest 
creations in literature and art; 

(4) Urge them to the attainment of a scientific attitude of mind, the habit 
of formulating judgments only after a critical and methodical scrutiny of 
the facts; 

(5) Aid them to acquire some measure of taste, which will manifest itself 
both in a generous-minded response to what is fit and appropriate—a de- 
veloping power of appreciating beauty and excellence in literature, art, and 
life—and in a discriminating exercise of the various modes of self-expression. 

(6) Inspire them with a desire to render effective, intelligent, and disinter- 
ested service to society. 


“In a word, the primary purpose of the College of Liberal Arts is 
not to provide specialized technical or vocational training to fit its 
students into positions immediately after graduation or into narrow 
niches of the present-day social structure, but to produce men and 
women who, in thought, taste, and conduct, have become liberal- 
minded, tolerant, self-reliant, independent, and who will find them- 
selves at home in the world in which they live. 

“Four years is little enough time in which the College of Liberal 
Arts may hope to perform its vital function of enabling its students 
to gain that knowledge, sympathy, and breadth of vision which are 
necessary for the enrichment of leisure hours, for successful partici- 
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pation in affairs, and for high and unselfish citizenship. Moreover, 
if the real purpose of the College is not to be thwarted, training of 
narrowly professional or purely utilitarian character can find but 
little if any place in the undergraduate program of study; this pro- 
gram must be reserved for courses conceived and taught in accordance 
with the aims which have been here defined. The College of Liberal 
Arts must, therefore, insist upon four full years of its students’ 
time in order that they may lay a firm foundation for broad, deep, 
and humane culture.” 


_ Tae UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA AND OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
—Both these Chapters report dinners with Ex-President J. V. Denney 
as guest of honor and speaker. 


| 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


Tenures in COLLEGES AND committee on ten- 
ures to consider revision of the existing practice of Swarthmore Col- 
lege in this field was appointed recently by President Frank Aydelotte. 
Finding very little definite information available on the subject, a 
letter of inquiry was sent out to which replies have been received 
from thirty-five institutions. . . 

“The principle of selection followed was severely practical, the aim 
being to include the representative larger universities of the east, 
and a considerable number of colleges of about the same size as 
Swarthmore, particularly those located in Pennsylvania. At the 
time there was no thought of covering the country as a whole nor of 
making anything more than a local application of the results. . . 

“Instructors and Assistants.—It is the general rule to appoint in- 
structors and assistants jor terms of one year only. In five of the 
thirty-five institutions it is apparently possible to appoint instructors 
for longer periods, the most extended terms mentioned in this con- 
nection being three and five years. 

“Only two of the thirty-five institutions—and these among the 
smallest in the list—extend the policy of one-year appointments to 
all ranks in the faculty, including full professors. In both cases, 
however ‘it is understood that after the first year’s service a man is 
practically a fixture unless something very unforeseen happens.’ 

“Assistant and Associate Professors——The general rule regarding 
assistant and associate professors is appointment for terms in excess 
of one year, usually two to three years for assistant professors, three 
to five years for associate professors. Five only of the thirty-five 
institutions—all ranking among the smaller colleges—appoint assis- 
tant professors for one-year terms. In eight other institutions initial 
appointments to such positions may be made for one year, subsequent 
appointments being for longer periods. Reappointment, especially 
if made more than once, carries with it a strong presumption of 
permanence. A few of the larger institutions specify not only the 
length of term but the number of reappointments, the understanding 
apparently being that promotion (or dismissal?) occurs at the end 
of the series. 

“It is a striking fact that permanent or indefinite tenure, recognized 
as the rule for full professors, is being extended by several institutions 
to associate professors as well. ‘This is true of Columbia, Harvard, 
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Pennsylvania, Princeton, Brown, Bryn Mawr, Colgate, Rutgers and 
Smith. In at least two cases assistant professors also may receive 
permanent appointments. 

“Professors.—Twenty of the thirty-five institutions, including all 
the larger institutions with one exception, state that the tenure of 
full professors is indefinite or permanent. In the one exceptional 
case just mentioned and in one other smaller institution appointment 
of professors is at the pleasure of the board of trustees, but permanence 
is stated to be the rule. Probably the same reservation regarding 
the power of the trustees exists, whether stated or implied, in most 
of the institutions under consideration. ‘Three colleges not covered 
by the foregoing statements make initial appointments to professor- 
ships for terms of three years. Still another states that ‘after five 
annual appointments a professor may be elected for three years, and 
then for an indefinite time, subject to removal only for cause.’ 
While not always stated, it may be assumed that indefinite tenures 
cease at the age fixed for retirement. 

“From the administrative viewpoint annual tenures possess the 
advantage—a dubious one, at best—that men may be dropped from 
the service without question at the end of any college year. From 
the professor’s point of view annual tenures have the advantage of 
enabling him to go, also without question, at the end of any year upon 
acceptance of a better offer. At times the latter is a very real ad- 
vantage. However, it can be safeguarded under longer or permanent 
tenures by rules requiring definite notice sufficiently in advance of 
resignation. One of the worst consequences of annual tenure for 
professors of higher rank, even when accompanied, as it usually is, 
by substantial permanence, is a certain sense of indignity which 
makes for restlessness. No matter how conscious the professor may 
be of the likelihood of continuous employment he feels himself treated 
as a casual laborer. Other things being equal, there is of course no 
doubt that of two offers of academic position, one annual, the other 
for a long term or permanent, it is the latter which would be preferred. 

“Form of Tenure Regulations.—For the most part, regulations re- 
garding tenure resemble the British constitution in that they are mere 
understandings or customs. This is particularly true of the smaller 
institutions. That they are generally observed, that, as we have 
already noted, a high degree of permanence is attained even with 
annual appointments, may also be conceded. A few of the letters 
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received in response to the Swarthmore inquiry express the opinion 
that custom is to be preferred to formal rules in this field. “We 
have tried many times,’ writes the president of a New England 
institution, ‘to impose a definite tenure upon the different grades in 
our teaching staff, but we have feared to put the university in a 
strait-jacket. My experience is that when the administration tells 
a young man that his work is unsatisfactory and that promotion is 
not for him, he wants to go, and the matter can be arranged just as 
easily without a definite tenure as with it..... Because of our fear 
of the strait-jacket we have no rules or regulations on this subject... . . 
Where there is sympathy, confidence and understanding, few rules 
are needed. Where there is not, no rules will avail.’ 

“According to the ‘plan for the government of the college,’ the 
Bryn Mawr rules regarding tenure, which because of their fullness 
and detail deserve special mention, are as follows: 

“ “Professors shall be appointed for indefinite terms, except in the 
case of the appointments of professors not previously connected with 
the college, in which case the initial appointment shall be for three 
years, and if renewed shall be for an indefinite term. 

“* “Associate professors shall be appointed for terms of three years | 
until after the third appointment, when the appointment shall be for 
an indefinite term. 

“ “Associates shall be appointed for terms of two years or more. 

_ “ ‘Other officers of instruction shall be appointed for terms of one 
year or more. 

“ “The foregoing appointments shall, respectively, cease at the ex- 
piration of the several terms agreed upon, but notice of reappoint- 
ment or non-reappointment shall be given in writing by the president 
of the college in case of associate professors in the first term of appoint- 
ment, associates and those of lower rank on or before the first day of 
March of the year in which the appointment terminates, and in case 
of a professor or associate professor after the first term of appoint- 
ment on or before March Ist of the year preceding that in which the 
appointment terminates; in the event of a decision by the directors 
not to continue the appointment of or to remove a professor or asso- 
ciate professor leave of absence at the option of the board may be 
given to such professor or associate professor by the directors, with 
full salary for one year. All appointments are subject to regulations 
covering the retiring age. 
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“ ‘Professors and associate professors appointed for indefinite terms 
shall be removed only after a conference between the committee on 
appointments, and a committee of five directors, at which conference 
the president of the college shall preside, and only after a written 
report of the findings of said conference shall be made to the board 
of directors for consideration and action by it. All teachers of the 
above groups shall be entitled to have the charges against them stated 
in writing and to have a fair hearing on the charges before this con- 
ference before its findings are reached.’ 

. “At Dartmouth a number of propositions similar in general content 

to the Bryn Mawr rules were adopted by the board of trustees and 
faculty, June 4, 1917. However, these propositions are distinguished 
by a frank recognition of the principle of mutual obligation in matters 
of tenure. Thus the Dartmouth trustees and faculty agree that 
‘there is a mutual equity in this matter, and that members of the 
faculty recognize a moral obligation not to ask release under circum- 
stances detrimental to the best interests of the college without afford- 
ing reasonable time for the college to make necessary readjustments.’ 
Further, in connection with the provision for a faculty advisory com- 
mittee to consult with the president in matters of appointments and 
reappointments, the trustees ‘call attention to the occasional need, 
for the good of the service, that a member of the faculty shall be 
demoted, or even dismissed; and would wish to have the endorse- 
ment of the faculty upon the proposition that, to the extent that this 
committee is given participation in the policies having to do with the 
advancement of members of the faculty, in like manner it shall share 
responsibility in the occasional perplexing problems connected with 
inefficient service or non-ability to make their work of advantage to 
the college.’ 

“So far as the Swarthmore inquiry goes the Bryn Mawr and Dart- 
mouth rules represent the highest achievements yet recorded in this 
field of college legislation. These two actual enactments may well 
be compared with the ideal formulation of measures stated, in 1922, 
by the Committee on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure of 
the American Association of University Professors as desirable in 
order ‘to render the profession more attractive to men of high ability 
and strong personality.’ 

“In connection with permanent tenure the question has been raised : 
Why should the professor ask to be safeguarded in a manner not 
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common to other professions or in business? The most obvious re- 
. joinder is that under such a system the university would promptly 
lose its best men to business. Further ‘to subject the teacher and 
scholar to all the risks of the world of competitive enterprise, while 
withholding from him the chance of its larger pecuniary rewards, is 
illogical and unfair, and its entire tendency is to dissuade men of 
ability from entering the academic profession.’ . . . 

“Moreover, it must not be forgotten that long or even life terms 
are a common feature of the civil service, of official positions in the 
army, navy and higher courts, and of other branches of public service 
in the most successful administrative establishments of the world. 
With such illustrations before us it is futile to argue that the professor 
who desires a certain security of tenure is asking to be safeguarded 
in a manner not common to other professions or in business.” _ 
Rosert C. Brooxs in School and Society. 


Our Unriversities.—“The higher education of America is today 
controlled by big business. This came about very naturally through 
the well-meaning attempts of the graduates of our colleges to keep 
their several alma maters abreast of the times in numbers, equipment 
and prestige. . . 

“It was, of course, always necessary that the money should be 
spent under the eye, as it were, of the givers, and by persons whom 
they approved. Philanthropists are apt to put their benevolences 
in the charge of men who resemble themselves. Hence the gradual 
substitution of business men for scholars on the managing boards of 
our universities. 

“Another feature of the case was this, that many able presidents 
and trustees of colleges, men of scholarly attainments, were turned 
by the pressure of the times into mere business administrators, while 
the public still conceived of them as educators. 

“Behind this phenomenal outcome of our social conditions there lies 
an unsuspected principle, which is, nevertheless, very plain when one 
once thinks of it. Men who give money to a project of which they 
know they are ignorant will trust the experts. They will trust the 
astronomer to build an observatory, or the scientist a laboratory. 
They will put millions in charge of doctors for the equipping of hos- 
pitals. But, unfortunately, such is human nature that every maf 
thinks he knows something about the higher education, and hence 
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it is that our higher education shows the ravages wrought by ignorant 
wealth and is now in a state of ragsand remnants. It has almost no 
friends, no champions, no spokesmen. The stillness that reigns in 
the academic world while the house of learning is being torn down 
and removed like rubbish—or like the tinsel show of a past age—is 
the worst sign of the time. 

“Who shall speak for the higher education? Its professors? They 
have been so disciplined that they almost believe that nature made 
their office a humble one and that, far from being protagonists, they 
must peep about and impart their all but lost enthusiasms to a few 
wandering students who find their way to them. They hope that 


the curriculum may allow them to do this; but their hope is dim. . . . 


“If there be truth in this analysis, it is certain that the truth will 
soon be understood by many, and we may then expect that a great 
discovery will be made, and we shall find that salvation is not so far 
off after all. The important fact is that the humanities and the 
intellectual enthusiasms of life do not need expensive foundations. 
The researches of science do need them and our facilities in these 
fields have been richly provided through the wisdom of the donors. . . 

“So far as the classics, literature, poetry, languages, history, are 
concerned, a youth can get a better entry into all these fields of 
thought through early contact with the mind and nature of a few 
scholars than by resorting to a caravanserai where the lettered 
persons are scattered and oppressed and where every distraction 
glares upon the youth and lassoes him on his path toward learning. . . 

“There is many a boy whose whole future has been saved by a 
timely rustication. The history of talent shows that men are in- 
fluenced by a few important contacts with one or two superior minds. 
This much is all they can digest and all they need. But for such 
contacts quietude is essential. A house in the country and a few 
pupils; leisure for thought; hard work; bodily exercise—and much 
conversation; these were the historic practices out of which learning 
has arisen in every age. They give the pupil of genius a chance to 
develop, and they give the born teacher, of which there are many, 
a chance to use his gift. Involved as he is at present in the cruel 
machinery of pretentious schedules, the teacher of talent is one of 
the persons most to be pitied in our commonwealth. 

“The true academy, whether school or college, has no need of marble 
porches and electric bells. Not only had it better start small; but 
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it must start small. Any form of imposed organization will stifle it, 
Advertising and brag will annihilate it. It must spring up out of a 

_ spiritual impulse in a few men. Those who give it money must give 
and vanish, leaving those whose spirit created the place to guide its 
destinies. 

“Will not our people discover so simple a path to the old cultivations 
as is here suggested? I think they will. They will not, perhaps, 
have a theory about the matter, but they will grope toward a con- 
clusion. They will discover that learning must be directed by learn- 
ing. The next step beyond this will be—and I expect to live to see 
it—that some of our business men will come to treat education as 
they have treated science. Schools and colleges will be endowed 
which are to be directed solely by scholars. The substance of edu- 
cation, not its organization, its parades, its parchments will be 
honored. 

“The greatest enemy to intellect is over-organization, whether in 
religion, politics or education; and all the defects of our universities 
from which they seem to be dying are due to over-organization. 


Now it happens that in the matter of general cultivation—that field, 
namely, in which America is weakest—the best results can be ob- 
tained, and have always been obtained, by a minimum of organiza- 
tion. The influence of brain upon brain and character upon character 
is what counts.” 


J. J. Catapman, in School and Society. 


‘THe AMERICAN UNIVERSITY AND Some OF Irs Fors.—‘‘As the 
institution grows in influence and helpfulness, it is more and more 
beset by certain annoying groups which want to turn its momentum 
to their own purposes. These I may define as the Pharisee, the 
Philistine and the charlatan. 

“The Pharisee, interested in the promotion of some special ecclesi- 
astical organization, would like to color instruction with his own hue. 
In freedom of thought, he finds the fountain of heresy, yet some sort 
of heresy lurks in every line of honest investigation. The university 
must not shrink from such charges, for its prime duty is to ques- 
tion everything; there is no other way to ‘hold fast that whichis 
good.’ Its true function is that of umpire, not advocate. ‘The aim 
is not to provide students with ‘sound opinions’ on any question of 
religion or politics. Ready-made opinion is merely prejudice. Tobe 
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of value in the conduct of life, convictions must have a deeper root. . .. 

“A great teacher the Pharisee can neither understand nor support. 

But, however annoying his efforts, he is a serious obstruction only 

locally, and for the time being. In the larger movements of life he 
is left behind and forgotten. . . . 

“The Philistine, in one way or another, would make the college 
useful in his business. He cares little for theory, less for abstract 
truth, but is interested in ‘results.’ If the university is a ‘huge fac- 
tory for turning out a standardized intellectual product,’ he would 
like to see that product of a type helpful in his affairs. The college 
should look after this matter, he holds, if he is going to help pay for 
it, as he knows from experience he will be called on todo. Of liberal- 
ism he approves in case it be not too liberal, a fine asset so long as it 
helps his interests. 

“But rich men, even rich trustees, are by no means necessarily 
Philistines. In the American college or university, financial control 
rests in the hands of a board of trustees, control of education in the 
faculty of instruction, with a president as spokesman and leading 
member. This system works perfectly in theory and fairly well in 
practice, when the distinction is properly observed. The board of 
trustees, having chiefly business functions, is naturally made up of 
men successful in finance. Business looks toward immediate mea- 
surable ends and not toward idealism or research. Hence arises 
a tendency of some boards to encroach on academic functions, usually, 
though not always, to their disadvantage. But the great majority 
of college trustees, the country over, try sincerely to further the best 
interests of their institutions. During the period of political hysteria 
from which we are now barely convalescing, temptation to meddle 
was unduly great. 

“The weakest feature in the present system lies in the fact that 
competent executives are rare, and boards of trustees seldom know 
how to find them. Nevertheless, as all our institutions are ‘going 
concerns,’ their educational development requires a coordinating 
policy, centered in some one person. To trust even academic man- 
agement to a committee of professors has never worked well, because 
committees deal with the present and compromise as regards the 
future. 

“The college president has three main functions. Educationally, 
he should look at least ten years ahead; he should be himself a scholar, 
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because he must know and weigh scholarship in order to make wise 
choice of professors; thirdly, he must keep in sympathy with his 
colleagues, and in close touch with their students, encourage them 
in wisdom and learning by showing how these virtues look when 
they are lived... . 

“Men who meet such conditions are rare, as already observed. 
Trustees are likely to prefer one who can raise money, who can make 
speeches, who is socially ‘clubable,’ whose name is often in the press 
—matters alien to real academic needs. . . . 

“In the fact that our institutions do not yet form a system lies 
their best hope for the future. Each hopes and expects to mark 
yearly advance. In some quarters the ideals are low—buildings, 
numbers, athletic victories. In every case, the pull of tradition and 
the impulse to go with the crowd are often strong, even to the point 
of discouragement. Nevertheless, ‘the world does move,’ and each 
year the dictum of Lord Bryce becomes more and more pertinent; 
‘there is nothing in America of which she boasts less, and nothing of 
which she has a greater right to be proud than her universities.’ ”’ 

D. S. Jorpan, in School and Society. 


THE CONTENT OF A LipeRAL Epucation.'—“As a consequence of 
these new methods and ideals there have arisen problems in social 
and political organization that have no counterpart in history and 
differ from anything contemplated in the old humanities and classical 
studies. They are in fact new humanities, and who shall say they 
are not as important as any that have gone before? Is the study of 
the tremendous changes now taking place in our social and political 
fabric, with its complex components of socialism, single tax, equal 
suffrage, universal education, industrial legislation and regulation, 
compulsory sanitation, and the great economic considerations re- 
sulting therefrom, less important to humanity, physically, mentally 
and morally, than a study of ancient forms and dogmas that have 
no bearing on present-day existence? Most certainly they are not, 
if we judge these matters by the standards which we laid down in 
the beginning. These are things that are of vital interest to all men 
and the study of which is truly liberalizing; they are real humanities, 
and the older humanities and classical studies will survive only as 
they can be interpreted to assist in these new problems or inspire 


men to higher planes of thought and action. 
1 Address delivered before the Association of Land Grant Colleges. 
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‘The humanities are not, as some would have us believe, matters 
that belong to a distant past. They flow in an unbroken stream 
from our experiences with life. ‘There is not, nor can there be, any 
stopping point for this flood. The humanities have been, they are, 
they will be, and, of a necessity, they will contain in times to come 
many things undreamed of in the past. The test of excellence is 
application ; and as men measure all older forms of recorded experience 
and philosophy by the standard we have laid down, they very 
naturally, in accordance with the law of the survival of the fittest, 
discard those that are not helpful, just as they also lay aside outworn 
creeds, useless religious dogma and hollow outward form. 

“‘What is needed is an interpretation of the older forms of recorded 
experience in terms of present-day problems—a new astronomy 
from the old stars. Uplifting influences must be active, not passive. 
This need has already been recognized and met in many subjects. 
History, for instance, is no longer a dry and dusty record of kings 
and their misdeeds; it has been vitalized greatly by drawing from it 
conclusions that may guide us in our present needs. The church in 
all progressive countries has recognized that, if it is to save the souls 
of men, it must take increasing cognizance of temporal conditions; 
and scholars of the finest type may be helpful in present-day prob- 
lems. ‘This is the kind of scholarly work that is worth while. At 
no time in the history of man has help of this kind been so much 
needed. The outcome of the social and political changes of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries is more pregnant for good or 
evil to all humanity than that of any other period of history, and 
posterity will study these changes with far greater interest than we 
of today study the story of the French Revolution or the Fall of Rome. 
The practical application of this viewpoint is already well under way. 
The problem of securing a liberalizing content in engineering cur- 
ricula, for instance, has long been a difficult problem for educators. 
Slowly this content begins to appear from out the nebulous mass of 
experiment and speculation. Any comprehensive account of this 
development is beyond the limitations of this discussion, but it may 
be of interest to note that this liberalizing content appears to be 
mainly economic and historic; economic in so far as it will enable the 
engineer to understand modern industrial problems and historic in so 
far as it may help him to visualize the problems to humanity and the 
contribution his profession may make toward their solution. 
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“In all probability, furthermore, this content will be secured with- 
out adding to the length of the curriculum, but rather by condensing 
and making more efficient the present courses of instruction so as to 
make more room for liberalizing studies. . . 

“We hear men who are interested in so-called liberal studies de- 
plore the fact that students in other branches are lacking in what, 
to them, seem to be essentials of liberal training. Men in these other 
branches make similar remarks regarding students in these same so- 
called liberal studies; and both are probably right. 

“The great majority of college students, men and women, in all 
courses, are necessarily undeveloped mentally; and whether they 
eventually become liberally educated men and women depends on 
many things besides the particular studies they pursue in college. . . . 

“Some men will become liberal-minded in spite of educational 
processes, while others, though they may never leave the atmosphere 
of liberal study, will give little promise of development along these 
lines. Men of genius arise in all lines most unexpectedly and from 
most unexpected sources; we have never been able to predict their 
coming or hasten their advent. Sometimes they sweep it impatiently 
aside, create new methods of their own, and change the map of their 
chosen field, not with our aid, but in spite of our methods. 

“Tn a modified way this is true of all. Every man and every woman 
comes into the world possessed of certain potentialities, no two bring- 
ing the same combination. The best we may do is to provide facilities 
to assist each one to develop the characteristics that are desirable 
and to suppress those that are undesirable. We can give them such 
instruction, in a narrow way, as will help them to become self-sustain- 
ing citizens and may perhaps, as they pass down the somewhat 
narrow corridor of the university curriculum, open up such side doors 
as will give them some idea of the great problems of human existence 
with all its hopes and fears, and some glimpse at least of liberal train- 
ing. In a democracy, that takes cognizance of all, this means an 
educational system so broad that it will include all movements look- 
ing to universal betterment and must necessarily include many 
things that formerly were not considered important in educational 
work. . . 

“Above all let us keep an open mind in all things educational. 
He is most liberaliy educated who has the most comprehensive grasp of 
man’s vital problems and sympathy therewith. Let us not forget the 
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object of all educational methods as conceived by the present-day 
democracy and as we have already defined it, for it differs radically 
from any that have gone before. . . 

DeExtTER S. KImBA. in the Educational Record. 


TENDENCIES IN PROFESSIONAL EpucaTion.'—“‘One thing the 
foreign student must surely note which some of us are inclined to 
overlook—that is, that university education is rapidly becoming 
professional education. As far as the facts are revealed by statis- 
tics, it appears that we now have a score or more of well-recognized 
professions where only a few years ago there were but three or four. 
-It is evident that longer periods of time are being devoted to training 
for the older professions and that year by year the training periods 
for the newer professions are being extended. It appears also that 
the professional divisions of universities and the independent pro- 
fessional schools not included in university organizations enroll an 
overwhelming majority of the students who are now receiving higher 
education. . . 

“Twenty-five years ago it was quite the other way. University 
education, so-called, was chiefly college education, liberal training 
for nothing in particular. The professional schools were regarded 
as mere appendages to the universities. Those which were then 
comparatively new, such as schools of engineering and agriculture 
were held to be greatly inferior in dignity. Schools of law and 
medicine, although not the objects of social discrimination, were 
generally treated as stepchildren by the administration. Their 
welfare was not of equal concern with that of the college of arts and 
Sciences. . . 

“University administrators—and in that category I include presi- 
dents and secretaries, and deans and members of boards of trustees— 
are, with the rarest exceptions, products of the old régime, graduates 
of colleges of arts and sciences, still under the spell of that romantic 
period of life which no one, thank heaven, ever quite outlives. The 
deans of professional schools and the presidents are, of course, forced 
to contrive ways to meet the exigent necessities of the professional 
division. But am I unfair in assuming that the majority of ad- 
ministrators fail to see the present picture of university education in 
its true perspective? Is it unjust to say that the complicated and 

' Address delivered before the Association of Urban Universities. 
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constantly shifting problems of professional training have received 
relatively little attention? . . . 
“From every point of view the standardizing of medical education 


‘at the hands of the American Medical Association is the most success- 


ful and the most beneficient of all the standardizing enterprises. But 
let us note some of the evil effects which even this enterprise has had. 
“Any standards have to be defined in objective terms, or else they 
are hard to defend. What purely objective measures can one apply 
to an educational institution? Thus far we have devised only one 
kind. The only measures we can use are quantitative and material. 
We can count the number of persons employed by an institution for 
full or for half time. We can count the number of hours spent on 
this subject and on that, the number of years devoted to this or to 
that phase of training. We can count the income which a certain 
endowment fund will produce. We can combine all these counting 
operations in a series of paragraphs and define one of them as units, 
another as semester hours, another as income from productive funds 
and so on, and out of it all comes a standard. Practically all the 
standards now applied to educational institutions are of this order. 
But does any intelligent person believe that human efficiency can be 
accurately measured in this way? Does any one believe that insti- 
tutions, which are, like human beings, organic, developing, variable, 
can in the long run be stimulated by a process so mechanical? . . . 
“Very evidently the standardizing of professional education is not 
going to stop with the three or four professions that have thus far 
actively engaged in it. It is on this account that I believe it is worth 
while for the universities now to take the whole situation under re- 
view. Indeed, they must soon speak or forever after hold their peace. 
“Every administrator in this gathering knows that the pressure 
exerted by the dictum of a national standardizing agency on any 
individual institution is absolutely irresistible. Literally, a pro- 
fessional school cannot survive if it meets the disapproval of a strong 
standardizing body. If, therefore, one of these professional stand- 
ardizing agencies—which, you will remember, is backed by the 
organized opinion of the profession—should choose to say what shall 
be taught, the university would probably follow the prescription. 
Thus far the standardizing bodies have with admirable wisdom and 
self-restraint refrained from designating the content of courses of 
instruction. There is a single exception. It lies in the field of 
(408) 
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medical education. The Council on Medical Education has not 
prescribed the curriculum of medical schools, although it has made 
certain recommendations bearing upon it, but it has prescribed in 
considerable detail what shall be taught during the two years of the 
pre-medical course in colleges of arts and sciences. Probably the 
inclusion in the pre-medical curriculum of each one of the elements 
which compose it can easily be justified. Nevertheless, I think its 
prescription was a great mistake. If time permitted, I believe I 
could argue the proposition that the content of the pre-medical 
curriculum could be vastly improved. But that is not the point to 
which I wish to direct your attention. What I would emphasize is 


- the fact that a professional body outside the university has usurped 


the function of the university in defining a course of study. More- 
over, the course of study it has prescribed is not in the professional 
school but in a division of the university with the problems and 
purposes of which the professional advisers cannot be familiar. One 
is tempted to wonder whether this fact may not have made the pre- 
scription easier. But however that may be, the precedent established 
by the American Medical Association in this respect gives grounds 
for apprehension. Neither the lawyers nor the dentists have yet 
attempted to say anything more than that there shall be one or two 
years of college work as a preliminary to professional study in law or 
dentistry. But signs are not wanting that when their respective 
classifying enterprises are further advanced, either or both of them 
may hand down from Mount Sinai the perfect pre-professional cur- 
riculum, which the colleges will then be respectfully requested to 
accept. 

“Let me summarize my estimate of the virtues and defects of the 
standardizing movement in professional education. There must be 
standards, as objective as possible, to protect the public against 
bogus institutions and to stimulate and tone up professional edu- 
cation. Published classifications of professional schools are the most 
effective device for eliminating or improving the unfit. As long as 
standardizing bodies recognize that their definitions and classifica- 
tions are necessarily only partial, good is likely to result from their 
activities. On the other hand, standardization of professional edu- 
cation is fraught with great dangers. The dangers threaten both 
the professional schools and those divisions of the educational system 
devoted to preparatory training. The most serious danger is that 
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the action of standardizing bodies is likely to be followed by the 
enactment of statutes or the promulgation of regulations governing 
preparation for professional licenses. Such statutes and regulations 
tend to freeze professional education into the form which it has at 
the time of their adoption, and so to defeat progress. The standard- 
ization of medical education furnishes an example which may turn 
out to have important effects. It has led certain other professions 
to imitate the medical procedure and to copy the requirements set 
up for medical schools without sufficient inquiry as to whether these 
are necessary for or appropriate to training for other professions. 
The prescription of the pre-medical curriculum was a mistake. ‘The 
prescription by other professional bodies of the content of pre- 
professional education may be expected, unless the universities take 
steps to prevent it. Such prescription, particularly when it is re- 
inforced by law, represents about the worst calamity that can happen 
to collegiate and secondary education at the present moment. 

“The country is on the verge of a wholesale readjustment of 
secondary and higher liberal education. A redistribution of teaching 
materials and functions as between the secondary school and the 
college is generally recognized to be necessary and everywhere im- 
pends. Any professional requirements which tend to crystallize the 
existing organization in colleges and secondary schools will greatly 
retard this readjustment. . . 

“‘My own view of the matter is that the determination of the con- 
tent of professional training should be a joint undertaking. It ought 
to be carried on cooperatively by the universities and by the national 
organizations of the several professions—and I include pre-profes- 
sional education as a part of professional training. Definitions of 
the content of professional training should concern themselves only 
with the content of an irreducible minimum. They should allow—and 
again I include the pre-professional field—the widest freedom for 
experimentation. No one_is now satisfied with the training provided 
for any profession. The proceedings of the great professional associa- 
tions are annually filled with lamentations. Thoughtful members 
of the lay public have also long been critical. The only remedy thus 
far attempted has been the piling up of time requirements; and this 
has not effected a cure. It is important that new devices be invented 
and tested. It is still more important that new principles be applied 
—new principles both of psychology and of pedagogy. Unless the 
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professional schools are accorded greater freedom than is now granted 
them by certain of the regulating bodies, they cannot play their part 
in developing these new devices and principles. It is apparent that 
the intimate cooperation of the professional associations and the 
schools which I advocate has not existed in every professional field. 
But it can easily be secured. The necessary organs exist. When- 
ever the universities are ready, they can secure it through the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, which is the agency they have themselves 
created to serve them in large cooperative undertakings.” 
S. P. Capen, in the Educational Record. 


t 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY CON- 
CERNING CLARK UNIVERSITY 


The present report differs in its occasion and, in part, in its pur- 
pose from those previously submitted by committees of inquiry 
of this Association. Such committees have hitherto in all cases 
been appointed by the Association’s general Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Academic Tenure (Committee A); and their reports 
have dealt either wholly or primarily with questions of tenure or 
freedom of teaching. The present committee has been created, not 
by Committee A, but by the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion (1923); and the case before it involves no alleged violation of 
the legitimate freedom of utterance of university teachers, nor any 
complaint of dismissal for improper reasons or in violation of con- 
tract. Requests for an inquiry were, however, made, on what 
were asserted to be not less serious grounds, by individual members 
of the Association in the spring of 1923; and in the autumn of the 
same year a formal collective petition for an investigation, stating 
specific charges, was submitted by one professor and three former 
professors of Clark University, Dr. C. A. Kraus, Dr. H. E. Barnes, 
Dr. E. G. Boring, and Dr. F. H. Hankins. This petition is sub- 
joined to the report (Appendix A). 

Under these circumstances it is perhaps advisable that the com- 
mittee of inquiry should begin by stating its understanding of the 
reasons for this innovation in the practice of the Association. The 
committee hopes that it will not misinterpret the views of the 
Executive Committee or the Council, but it can, of course, speak 
only for itself. Whether the Executive Committee would have 
authorized a special report if it had had before it only the above- 
mentioned requests, this committee cannot judge; but there were 
in fact certain other pertinent circumstances which may reasonably 
have contributed to the-decision. Charges against the administra- 
tion of Clark University, emanating chiefly from recent members 
of its faculty and from its alumni, had already received the widest 
publicity, and have continued up to the time of preparation of 
this report; and the question of the truth of these published charges 
could hardly be a matter of indifference to any one interested in the 
fortunes of distinctively university (as contrasted with under- 
graduate) work in the United States. Clark University has had a 
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special and distinguished part in the development of such work in 
this country; and what in general was alleged was that the Univer- 
sity, in the language of one of its oldest and best-known alumni, 
was being “ruined” by maladministration. More than forty grad- 
uates of the University, for the most part professors in other insti- 
tutions, have signed public statements declaring that the scientific 
reputation and educational efficiency of Clark were being rapidly 
impaired and calling upon the trustees to remove the president.' 
In addition certain specific breaches of faith on the part of the 
trustees and president have been alleged. To these charges several 
replies have been made by the president of the University and the 
chairman of the Board of Trustees; and perhaps to most of the 
educational profession it has been difficult to judge of the facts, in 
the vehement and involved public controversy that has been going on. 

It has seemed desirable, therefore, that in a situation so unusual 
an impartial inquiry, by persons in no degree involved in any local 
dispute, should be undertaken, to determine what has been in fact 
occurring at Clark University during the past four years—and, if 
possible, why it has been occurring. The results of such an inquiry 
should be of interest to the alumni of Clark, who are largely repre- 
sented in this Association, and to all other friends of the University; 
they may possibly be of service to the future historian of higher 
education in America; and the recent history of this one institution 
may perhaps contain something of instruction for officers and teach- 
ers in other universities. 

In order that its report may, if possible, contribute to these ends, 
the committee thinks it inadvisable to present merely a pronounce- 
ment upon the validity of the several charges formally laid before 
it by the complainants. While the committee’s findings concerning 
these will be indicated in due course, it seems to the committee 
more useful to attempt primarily the réle of the historian. It will 
therefore try chiefly to narrate accurately and to analyze the general 
course of events at Clark University since 1920, and to render in 
some degree intelligible the causes of the circumstances recorded. 
The committee regrets that such a purpose is hardly compatible 
with great brevity. Moreover, the committee believes it to be de- 
sirable to lay before those interested sufficient evidential material 
to enable them to form their own conclusions on the main issues. 

1 See Appendix E. 
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In the course of the controversy to which the case has given rise 
certain charges and recriminations concerning the motives and 
-animus of the principal parties to it have been uttered; with these 
the committee has not dealt, believing them to be immaterial and 
irrelevant to the issues upon which it was appointed to report. 

In the preparation of the report the chairman of the Committee 
has made three visits to Worcester and had interviews with Presi- 
dent Atwood, with three members of the Board of Trustees, with 
twelve members of the faculty of Clark University, and with other 
persons; and another member of the committee has talked with the 
chairman of the Board. ‘The Committee desires to acknowledge 
the courtesy of all those who have placed at its disposal sources of 
pertinent information. The chairman has also had long conversa- 
tions with President Atwood elsewhere, and with Professors Boring 
and Kraus, of the complainants. The larger part of the evidence, 
however, consists of numerous written statements and replies to 
questions, and of original documents, together with material al- 
ready printed in local and other publications, all of which has been 
examined by all members of the Committee. 


I. ORGANIZATION OF CLARK UNIVERSITY BEFORE 1920 


Clark University was opened in 1889. From 1902 to 1920 two 
institutions created by the same founder, Clark University and 
Clark College, with a single board of trustees, but with two presi- 
dents and separate endowments, occupied grounds and buildings 
in common. The president of the University, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
was also head of a department (psychology) and gave probably 
the greater part of his time to his departmental activities. The 
University and the College supported separate departments in 
most subjects, though there was a measure of cooperation between 
them in some cases. The University had an exceptional position 
among American instittitions as one of the very few devoted specif- 
ically to the promotion of research and to exclusively post- 
graduate instruction; it was probably, until recently, the only one 
possessing an independent and inalienable endowment for this 
purpose. Its income, however, was at no time sufficient to main- 
tain departments in all the subjects usually recognized in the organi- 
zation of universities. In 1920 there were eight departments: 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, pedagogy, 
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sociology, history and international relations. The last two were 
relatively recent additions; the heads of these two university de- 
partments were also heads of the corresponding departments in the 
College, so that the cost of maintenance in these two instances fell 
partly upon the College treasury. The total University teaching 
and research staff in 1920 numbered 23, of whom eleven were pro- 
fessors. 

The Board of Trustees was (and is) a small one, consisting of nine 
members, of whom the chairman (Dr. C. H. Thurber, editorial 
member of the publishing house of Ginn and Company, with whom 
the present president of the University was then associated in the 

' publication of the Frye-Atwood series of geographies) was a graduate 
of the University, and another, the secretary, was a graduate of 
the College. Both were elected to these offices shortly before the 
beginning of the incidents recorded in this report. The president 
of the University alone, according to By-Law II, had “‘power to 
select and appoint all officers of instruction, subject to the approval 
of the Board of Trustees;” and was (By-Law III) “the medium of 
communication between the Trustees and instructors, individually 
and collectively, upon all matters within the field of action of either 
body.” To these provisions adopted at the beginning of the Uni- 
versity later regulations had added a measure of faculty participa- 
tion in the government of the University; in particular the Senate, 
consisting of the president and all full professors, was authorized 
to ‘determine the general policy of the University in all matters 
pertaining to instruction and research, and to approve all appoint- 
ments to the teaching staff for a term of more than one year, and 
also all promotions.’’! 


Il. ELECTION OF NEW PRESIDENT AND ADOPTION OF 
“NEW POLICY” 


In 1919, after thirty years’ service, Dr. Hall, the first president 
of the University, announced his intention of resigning at the end 
of the academic year. At the same time Dr. Edmund C. Sanford, 
president of Clark College, “feeling” (as he states) “that the time 
was opportune for the union of the College and University under a 
single administration, to the great advantage of both, also asked 


to be permitted to return to professorial work, thus leaving the 
} Register, 1920. 
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field free for any re-organization of the joint institutions which the 
trustees might think wise to make.” It was thus evident, Dr, 
Sanford observes, ‘‘that one chapter of the history of the institution 
_ had ended and that a new one must be begun.” At this juncture 
the trustees were compelled to face certain facts concerning the 
general situation in the United States with respect to facilities for 
graduate study, and concerning the condition of Clark University. 
These facts have been summed up by Dr. Sanford as follows: 


Graduate teaching is of all sorts of teaching the most expensive, and while 
the funds available in the great institutions had been growing enormously, at 
Clark they had been practically stationary for more than twenty years—indeed 
had recently been cut in half in purchasing power by the rise in prices. More 
money wisely expended means better facilities for study, and better facilities 
mean more students coming to take advantage of them. It was inevitable 
therefore that Clark should find herself distanced both in facilities and in students 
by those whom at the start she had led and with whom she had even later been 
able to compete on equal terms. Except in Dr. Hall’s own department where 
the lustre of his individual name still attracted students, and in chemistry, 
where conditions were somewhat exceptional, it was doubtful how long any 
students at all would forego the attractions of the richer institutions for the 
close personal contact of student and professor which was the chief advantage 
Clark had now to offer.' 


Dr. Sanford has gone so far as to describe the situation as ‘‘des- 
perate.” The difficulty was doubtless partly due to the fact that 
several departments—though conducted by distinguished scholars— 
were literally or virtually ‘‘one-man departments,’ whereas other 
universities had relatively numerous staffs of teachers in the same 
subjects. The total enrollment of regular graduate students in the 
1920 Register was 75, the largest department having 18 students, 
the smallest five. The majority of these were in receipt of some 
form of stipend. 

The possible ways of dealing with this situation, as they presented 
themselves to the minds of the trustees and their advisors in the 
spring of 1920, have been set forth by Dr. Sanford in these terms: 


Three obvious courses were open: (1) An effort might be made to raise more 
funds for endowment; but against this, at least as an immediate solution, was 
the fact that Clark has no wealthy alumni and the further fact that the time 
was most inopportune for an endowment campaign. (2) The fight might be 
given up and university work be allowed to lapse as rapidly as obligations to 
individual students and professors could be fulfilled. Against this was the un- 


1 “A Sketch of the History of Clark University.” Publications of the Clark Universily 
Library, January, 1923. 
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willingness of all who knew the struggle and heroic endeavor that had gone into 
the earlier salvaging of the university and the value of its accomplishments to 
give up the fight without at least one more genuine effort to keep alive and in 
action its spirit and ideals. (3) The third course was to shorten sail, to reduce 
the number of departments to such limits that those remaining could be financed 
with the funds available. A fourth possibility, related to the third but not 
quite so obvious was to find some new field, one which the richer universities 
had not yet entered upon, one which might bear to present conditions somewhat 
the same relation that was borne to conditions a generation ago by psychology 
and pedagogy, when Dr. Hall made them prominent at Clark. An incompletely 
endowed university can compete with larger and richer institutions if it has 
something new and significant to offer. Such a plan necessarily involves a 
more drastic cutting of existing departments than the third, but, on the other 
hand, it applies the institutional funds in a way which is likely to bring the 
greatest return for the money expended. 


The fourth plan was not immediately adopted by the trustees; 
they at first attempted to continue the policy of combining the 
presidency with the headship of the department of psychology, and 
of making that department the principal one in the University. 
The dual office—which included the headship of Clark College,' 
since its union with the University had been decided upon—was 
offered to two eminent psychologists, but was by them declined. 
Whether either would have accepted the professorship without the 
presidency is not known to the committee; in any case the trustees— 
for no sufficient reason, in the committee’s opinion—assumed that 
the headship of the principal scientific department and the adminis- 
trative responsibility for the whole institution should be united. 
Failing, therefore, to obtain a psychologist-president of their choice, 
the trustees—according to the statement of Dr. Sanford and of the 
chairman of the Board, Dr. Thurber—turned to the fourth plan 
above mentioned. They determined to create a new department, 
or rather school, devoted to geography, a subject in which oppor- 
tunities for advanced work were relatively scanty in the United 
States, and especially in the East; and they called to the presidency 
and to the headship of the contemplated new department a dis- 
tinguished and enthusiastic specialist in that subject, Dr. W. W. 
Atwood, then a professor in the department of geology in Harvard 
University. 

The reasons actuating the trustees in this decision, though not 

1 The term “University” in this report, except where otherwise indicated by the context, 


will refer to the ae yoy of the institution after as well as before the amalga- 
mation of Clark University and Clark College in 1920. 
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clearly made known at the time, have been retrospectively set 
forth by Dr. Thurber in a public statement issued in 1923. ‘The 
committee cites the more essential passages in this statement as 
‘supplementing that of Dr. Sanford (see appendix D). 


The total amount available to run Clark University, that is, the graduate 
school as distinct from the college, is about $60,000 a year. . . And yet university 
work must be maintained at Clark, for there is a separate endowment for that 
purpose which can be used for nothing else. No department in the University 
could be respectable unless a respectable salary could be paid to hold a first 
class man. What to do? Maintain a lot of graduate departments, cheaply 
manned, or concentrate on the few things that could be done well, centering so 
much of the work as possible about the good library? The choice was easy to 
make; it does not seem as though any one with good sense could question it... .. 
Nobody has been dismissed, but certain graduate departments that had declined 
were not revived. The future at Clark holds few departments, but these are 
to be such as to add lustre to the University and enlarge its service to the world. 


Dr. Thurber further mentions as a reason for the choice of geog- 
raphy and kindred subjects as the fields in which the work of the 
University was to be concentrated, that the library was not only 
well equipped but had an independent endowment; while the “‘de- 
partments of natural science require large expenditures for labora- 
tory work and this money could come only from the general uni- 
versity fund. Concentration on departments that were already 
provided for as to material supplies was just common sense.” 

President Atwood, however, has given the committee a different 
account of the nature of the new policy and its financial implica- 
tions and consequences. In a letter to the Chairman he writes: 


When I came to Clark it was believed that the savings resulting from the 
reorganization in the administration of the University would cover the greater 
part of the cost of the Department of Geography, and that has proved to be the 
case. No change in the organization of the other departments has in any way 
benefited the budget of the School of Geography. Itis perfectly true that when 
I accepted the presidency of the University no arrangement had been entered 
into with the Trustees of the University or with any other body looking to the 
abandonment or dropping of the work in any of the older departments. 


The committee is unable to reconcile these assertions, taken in the 
sense which they would naturally be understood to convey, either 
with the published statements of Dr. Thurber and Dr. Sanford, 
or with the reports of the Treasurer of the University, copies of 
which for the period from Sept. 1, 1919 to August 31, 1923 are 
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before the committee. (1) The addition of a new department 
with no definite purpose of discontinuing any existing department 
would not constitute a policy of concentration, such as has been 
outlined by Dr. Thurber; it would constitute a policy of expansion. 
Dr. Thurber’s statement plainly represents the new policy of the 
trustees as determined from the first by the view that “departments 
of natural science requiring large expenditures for laboratory work”’ 
could not be advantageously maintained at Clark and should, as 
opportunity arose, be dropped. (2) It is not the case that “savings 
resulting from the reorganization of the administrative work of 
the University have covered the greater part of the cost of the 
department of geography.” The cost of “University” administra- 
tion for the year 1919-20, the last year before the assumption of 
office by President Atwood, was $4,313; for 1922-23, it was $5,270, 
while the cost of the university department of geography was $16,454. 
The average cost of administration (University) for the three years 
ending Sept. 1, 1923, was $4,603, of geography $11,000. In short, 
there has been no reduction, but an increase, in administrative 
costs, so far as the University is concerned; and even if such costs 
had been entirely eliminated, the saving would have covered only 
a small part of the expense of the new department. In the joint 
cost of administration of University and College some economies 
have been effected, but they are insufficient to cover half the total 
cost of the department of geography. Nor can such savings ever 
have been reasonably expected to maintain the “greater part” of 
the work of that department. In the budget for 1921-22, the first 
prepared during Dr. Atwood’s administration, the sum of $25,000, 
or more than 40% of the departmental appropriations, was allotted 
to geography (though not spent). It can hardly be supposed that 
the trustees expected to save more than $12,500 out of a total 
administrative expenditure of $4,313—or even of $12,587 (College 
and University combined). (3) It is not the case that “no change 
in the organization of the other departments has in any way bene- 
fited the budget of the School of Geography.” The total expendi- 
tures for University departments for 1919-20 were, in round figures, 
$56,000; for 1922-23, $54,000. Of the latter sum, $16,454 was 
spent on the department of geography, leaving about $38,000 for 
other departments, a reduction of about $18,000 in the expenditure 
for non-geographical subjects since 1920. It is true that in the 
(419) 
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past four years sums more than sufficient to provide for the work 
in geography have been drawn from the unexpended balance accumu- 
lated up to 1919; but these drafts on reserves have been absorbed 


‘by the item of general, non-departmental “Expense,” which has 


doubled since 1920. The Treasurer’s reports thus show no other 
source for the expenditures on geography than the general fund 
which it shares with the other departments; and they show that 
these expenditures, now amounting to over 30% of total depart- 
ment costs, have been made possible only by corresponding reduc- 
tions in the sums devoted to other departments. 

On the last two points, then, President Atwood’s testimony to 
the committee is misleading. On the first point the committee 
assumes the general correctness of the accounts given by Dr. Thurber 
and Dr. Sanford, and consequently the incorrectness of that of Dr. 
Atwood; i.¢., it assumes that the trustees in 1920 definitely intended 
to adopt a program, not simply of adding a new department, but of 
“concentrating” upon geography and related subjects, and that 
this obviously implied and was known to imply (in Dr. Sanford’s 
phrase) “‘a drastic cutting of existing departments.” This assump- 
tion appears to the committee to be conclusively confirmed by 
statements made by Dr. Atwood himself and by others at his in- 
auguration (see below, V), and by the fact that in the opening 
year of his administration two of the eight graduate departments 
were in fact discontinued when opportunity arose—in one case 
(biology) through the resignation of a professor, in the other (mathe- 
matics) through the retirement of two professors by reason of age 
and ill health. 


III. DISCUSSION OF THE NEW POLICY 


1. A policy of concentration was unquestionably a wise and, 
indeed, a virtually unavoidable one for Clark University, as for 
any other institution in similar circumstances. For continuing 
the status quo, 1.e., the existing number of departments with the 


‘existing scale of salaries, there was, in the committee’s judgment, 


nothing to be said. The real question confronting those responsible 

for the University’s policy was not whether to concentrate, but how 

to concentrate. Assuming that some further reduction of the num- 

ber of subjects to be covered was necessary, should the concentration 
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be effected (1) by creating a new department and selecting for 
survival a few others in more or less related subjects, or (2) by 
materially strengthening one of the existing departments, and 
making it the centre of a small group of kindred departments to 
which the entire postgraduate work of the institution should be 
devoted? The arguments in favor of the former alternative have 
already been indicated in citations from Dr. Sanford and Dr. Thurber: 
the new department, if in a subject relatively neglected elsewhere, 
would enable Clark to make a more distinctive contribution to ad- 
vanced instruction and to research, and would attract graduate 
students without involving competition with near-by and better- 
endowed institutions. These considerations were pertinent and 
serious. But the arguments in favor of the other alternative were 
weighty, and, so far as the committee has observed, they have 
never been set forth—though they involve principles of more than 
local application. A complete or almost complete breach of con- 
tinuity in the life of an institution must obviously entail many 
disadvantages; there is a potent, though not necessarily an in- 
superable, presumption in favor of building upon foundations already 
laid, instead of tearing down and starting again on a new plan. 
Nor was a concentration upon one of the groups of disciplines al- 
ready recognized at Clark University at all impossible. The related 
subjects of psychology and pedagogy, for example, had long been 
the chief specialty of Clark; the University’s library and laboratory 
equipment in these subjects was exceptionally good; and a large 
number of distinguished graduates of these departments occupied 
important professorial chairs throughout the country, and would 
be naturally disposed to direct graduate students to Clark, if the 
subjects in question continued to be adequately provided for there. 
If to the previous expenditure on these subjects (over $16,000 in 
the University, or about $21,000 for University and College com- 
bined), the increase proposed for geography and related subjects 
by the new policy had been added, there is little doubt that, in spite 
of Dr. Hall’s retirement, Clark University could in a few years 
have become one of the most important centers in America of ad- 
vanced study and research in psychology and its application to 
education and to social problems. Or again, with a similar addition 
to its budget, an important and successful graduate department 
of mathematics could probably have been maintained. The sum 
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should have been sufficient to enable Clark to add to the staff of 
that department two or three mathematicians of the highest stand- 
ing, and several younger men of promise; and the University al- 
ready had in its service an eminent mathematical physicist. To 
mention one other possible alternative: the department of chemistry, 
though it had only one professor, was, next to psychology, the 
strongest in the University; with a similar increase of income it 
would probably, in conjunction with physics, have still further 
increased the number of its graduate students and the sum of its 
contribution to chemical research. It is clear, then, that concentra- 
tion around one or two of the existing departments was entirely 
feasible and by no means unpromising; and that—whatever the 
other advantages of the alternative policy—the former would have 
given a desirable continuity to the development of the University, 
would not have alienated a great part of the alumni, especially 
those in the teaching profession, and would consequently have 
avoided most of the disturbances, and the injury to the reputation 
and “good will’’ of the University, which have resulted from the course 
actually adopted. 

The committee feels obliged to mention also certain objections 
which might be made to the selection of geography as the new cen- 
tral department; these should be regarded as subject to whatever 
qualifications may be required by the fact that there is no geographer 
upon the committee. The objections in-question imply no lack of 
appreciation of the interest and importance of this study; they 
arise, on the contrary, from its magnitude, the costliness of adequate 
facilities for advanced study and research in it, and its dependence 
upon related subjects not represented at Clark University. The 
word “geography” is obviously not unequivocal. So far as the com- 
mittee can gather, the subjects covered by the term, in the plans of 
the trustees and president of Clark University, were chiefly four: 
(a) physiography, the study of present earth forms and of the processes 
by which they have arisen and are being modified; (6) “anthropo- 
geography,” or human ecology, the study of the effects of environ- 
ment and of geographical factors upon racial characters and cultures 
and historical movements; (c) economic geography, especially as a 
practical commercial subject; (d) the study of contemporary eco- 
nomic and social conditions in other countries. As defined by 
President Atwood in 1923, 
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The policy at present in the graduate department at Clark now centers about 
the study of the larger national and international questions. In the school 
of geography a group of experts will be at work in the study of the actual condi- 
tions in these foreign lands, the physical setting, the climate, the natural re- 
sources, including those that are being developed, and the potential resources 
of those lands, and the people, with their customs and traditions. The study 
of geography deals with the present, and man’s adaptation to the environmental 
conditions within which he lives. 

With these it was proposed to combine (e) the study of international 
relations and of the means of improving them. In his inaugural 
address President Atwood dwelt upon 


the necessity for the American people to become cognizant of the resources and 
actual living conditions in the various parts of this country and informed as 
to the resources, the character of the people, their hopes and ideals, the actual 
living conditions in the other countries of the world. We must develop in the 
American people an international point of view. We have reached the stage 
when our future growth, perhaps our national existence, depends upon our 
judgment in dealing with the other peoples of the world. 


Now of the phases of geography mentioned, the first is scarcely 
separable from general geology. In physiography Dr. Atwood is 
himself a specialist; but apart from this, there is no graduate de- 
partment of geology at Clark. The second subject—anthropo- 
geography—lies in an essentially different field from physiography, 
and it cannot adequately be studied in isolation from ethnography, 
historical anthropology, history (both ancient and modern, and 
especially of the Ancient East), and climatology. Clark possessed 
a department of modern history, but the other subjects mentioned 
were unrepresented. The competent study of economic geography 
(c) presupposes advanced training in economic theory, especially 
in the theory of foreign trade, and in statistical methods, and, as a 
commercial subject, is closely related to economic geology. And 
the study of the ‘hopes and ideals and of the actual living conditions 
of the people” in the other countries of the world would appear to 
involve a combination of economics, comparative politics, and the 
study of present-day social movements. Finally. the study of 
international relations is inseparable from that of international law, 
diplomatic history, and political philosophy—while, on the other 
hand, it is by no means closely connected with physiography. 

Thus “geography,” as officially defined in the enunciation of the 
plan of “concentration” at Clark was not only, in itself, a very 
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comprehensive subject; but also—unless certain branches of geo- 
graphical study were to be carried on in isolation from other sciences 
to which they are intimately related—the new policy meant the 
addition of several other new departments of graduate instruction, 
not simply of a single department. Furthermore, proper graduate 
instruction and, still more, fruitful research in most of these branches 
of geography are by no means inexpensive. At the inauguration 
of President Atwood ‘‘the material means by which scientific geog- 
raphy may be best pursued” were set forth as follows by Dr. William 
Morris Davis, emeritus professor of geology in Harvard University: 


There must be, in the first place, a good number of professors of geography, 
at least one for a continent, as well as instructors and assistants, laboratories 
and libraries. The professors must not spend all their time at their desks; they 
must be appointed on a plan which shall enable each one in rotation to spend a 
considerable fraction of his time, about one year in every five or six, away from 
the University, in his own special field of out-door research; and on his return 
he must not be at once plunged into administration or teaching, but must have 
a sufficient measure of free time to work up the results of his field study. Further, 
when he is sent out for explorations or research, he must not go on half pay; 
he ought to have double pay, for it is a great deal more expensive to carry on 
geographical work in Central Asia than in Worcester! If it is desired that the 
future professor of geography in Clark University shall do real geographical 
research, double his pay in those years when he is sent off to foreign lands; and 
on his return give him the fullest opportunity to write out his results. For the 
following year, he may have conferences with advanced students on special 
problems, but he should be largely free to make the best of what he went out 
to get. 

As to students, do not wait until they have finished their graduate work before 
sending them into the field; but as soon as they have had fair preparation and 
have shown good capacity, give them the very best means of development by 
dispatching them to distant places where they must work largely alone, or per- 
haps in pairs, on new problems; provide them with sufficient means not for 
luxury but for success; let them remain six months at least, perhaps a year. 
Then when they come back again, see that they spend sufficient time in working 
up the results of their explorations, and let their reports serve as their theses 
for the doctorate. Do not accept for a thesis a little home problem, but demand 
a good large problem, the solution of which will test a student’s mettle. A 
thesis prepared in this way should present a region or district of the world so 
clearly that others can see it for themselves. 


President Atwood himself on the same occasion declared that: 


It will be our policy to establish a school of geography . . . with a staff of ex- 
perts who must become familiar with the geography of the different parts of the 
world; not entirely home-made experts, but experts who, by means of frequent 
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visits, active correspondence, and constant study of a given portion of the earth, 
keep up to date in their knowledge of conditions in the different countries . . . Field 
work is absolutely essential in the scientific study of geography. Our repre- 
sentatives must have a first-hand knowledge of the people whom they are 
studying . . . They must return from their laboratory studies with up-to-date 
information, ready with their pens, ready to teach, and ready to prepare new 
maps . . . We must look forward to developing for America a great bureau of in- 
formation regarding the present conditions in this and distant lands. 


For these studies, then, Dr. Atwood announced, the plans adopted 
by the trustees “if successfully carried out will lead to the develop- 
ment in Clark University of a department unique in America, and 
pre-eminent in its special field.” 

This seems to the committee an extremely interesting and at- 
tractive program; but it was an astonishing program for an institu- 
tion compelled by financial limitations to adopt a policy of drastic 
retrenchment and concentration. Not many subjects, it is evident, 
would require larger expenditures than ‘“‘geography”’ so conceived. 
And it is to be remembered that in this group of subjects—unlike 
psychology, chemistry, or mathematics—Clark University had al- 
most no existing equipment. In short, then, in the interest of 
concentration the trustees—without additional endowment in hand 
or definitely in prospect—seem to have undertaken to carry out 
at Clark an ambitious program for which the University had no 
existing facilities, and to which its past development in no way 
pointed. 

2. It is alleged by the complainants that, however great or small 
the intrinsic merits of the new policy, there was a special reason 
why so revolutionary a change was inadmissible at Clark. This 
reason, as stated in the complaint, is to be found in By-Law I, 
adopted in 1889 and printed for many years in the University Regis- 
ter, including that published in April, 1920. This By-Law contains 
the following provisions: 


The President’s first care and that of the authorities of the University shall 
be the departments already established, and next those closely related to them; 
but no other department shall be established until those already introduced 
have been brought to the highest state of efficiency then possible. 


The “General Statement of Policy,” issued at the opening of the 
University (but not, like the By-Laws, annually republished) con- 
tained a similar declaration. 
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It is, then, charged that the adoption of the new program in 1920— 
whereby a large part of the University income was diverted to a new 
department, certain of the old departments were discontinued, and 
others were reduced in efficiency—was a violation of this By-Law 
and therefore of a definite and public assurance which the trustees 
had given and upon which members of the faculty had relied. Pro- 
fessor C. A. Kraus testifies that this By-Law “was a very material 
factor” in retaining in the service of the University men who were 
primarily interested in research and the advancement of their re- 
spective sciences, and were therefore willing to remain on ‘‘salaries 
much lower than usually paid in other institutions for men of similar 
grade.” Because of this By-Law, he states, “the members of the 
old University faculty felt that there was every reason to believe 
that the income of the University was sufficient to care adequately 
for the departments then in existence, and that no other departments 
would be established until funds were available to care for the con- 
tinued existence and development of the old departments. These 
men came to Clark or continued in their work at Clark under the 
impression that, provided they could demonstrate their ability to 
carry on the work for which they had been engaged, no difficulties 
would be placed in their path and that they would have the full 
support of the administration.” In entering, in the spring of 1920, 
into arrangements incompatible with this By-Law, without giving 
the faculty either prior notice that its repeal was under consider- 
ation or even prompt notice that it had been already disregarded, 
the Board of Trustees, Dr. Kraus asserts, “have been guilty of a 
breach of faith with their faculty.” 

That the action taken by the Board was incompatible with By- 
Law I is evident. It is, however, the committee’s opinion that the 
force of this charge is diminished, though not destroyed, by certain 
considerations to be mentioned. (a) The provision that ‘‘no other 
department shall be established until those already introduced have 
been brought to the highest state of efficiency then possible” was 
one which the Board of 1889 was ill-advised in adopting, if it be 
construed to mean that at no future time, under any change of 
circumstances, would the Board be at liberty to discontinue any of 
the original departments or introduce a new one. Such a change 
might even be required in the interest of some one or more of the 
existing departments, as a consequence of the progress of knowledge 
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and a resultant shifting of the inter-relations of the sciences. (6) 
The provision had not in fact always been literally observed before 
1920. Through the courtesy of Professor Carl Murchison, the 
committee has been furnished a summary of the University’s history 
in this respect (see Appendix C). Professor Murchison also calls 
attention to the fact that two of the complainants, ‘‘Doctors Barnes 
and Hankins, were members of the departments at Clark that were 
established in 1905 contrary to By-Law I. Neither of them could 
ever have been associated with Clark if By-Law I had been com- 
plied with by the old administration.” The mere varying list of 
departments, however, as presented by Professor Murchison and 
President Atwood omits certain relevant circumstances with which 
they are doubtless unacquainted, and therefore conveys an erroneous 
impression of the facts. The new departments they mention were 
established only when, after 1904, the income of the University was 
considerably increased through bequests of the founder; and these 
additions in no case entailed the abolition of any existing depart- 
ment. Furthermore, most of the additions were only nominal; 
thus the establishment of pedagogy meant no extension of the 
University’s work, but only the promotion to a full professorship 
of a teacher previously in the department of psychology. Anthro- 
pology was similarly added as essentially a strengthening of the work 
in psychology; it subsequently received independent development 
because the unusual gifts found to be possessed by the late Professor 
Chamberlain should, it was felt, be recognized and utilized. The 
University departments of history and of social science began by 
the giving of graduate courses not leading to the doctor’s degree 
by professors in the College; these subjects, were, however, eventu- 
ally accepted by the University, though not without some demur 
by the University faculty. These two seem to have been the only 
real instances of the establishment of new departments otherwise 
than by division or proliferation of older ones;' and no existing de- 
partment was sacrificed to make them possible. (c) Some, per- 
haps most, of the trustees of 1920, in spite of the publication of this 
By-Law, seem to have forgotten its existence; and Dr. Atwood states 
that, so far as he can recall, he was unacquainted with it when he 
accepted the call to the presidency. (d) President Atwood states 


1 Separate Graduate departments—i.¢., departments preparing candidates for the doctorate— 
in English and Modern Language never existed. Chemistry was one of the original departments, 
was suspended at a time of difficulty, and reestablished when circumstances permitted. 
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that “‘no curtailments in appropriations for departments were made 
until through retirement on account of age, or voluntary resignation 
or withdrawal, the personnel in certain departments was depleted.’"! 
(In one case, it should be added, the abolition of a department was 
made possible by the death of a professor.) 

A charge of deliberate breach of faith in this matter will, therefore, 
not stand. Nevertheless the Clark University faculty has, the 
committee thinks, substantial ground for complaint in respect of 
the disregard of By-Law I. The trustees and still more the re- 
sponsible administrative officers of a corporate body may reason- 
ably be expected to be acquainted with the standing rules and the 
declarations of a promissory character of the corporation. The 
very circumstances which chiefly exclude a charge of conscious bad 
faith in this case also show on the part of the trustees and officials 
of Clark University a habitual unconcern as to the fact that the 
institution had certain unrepealed and annually republished stat- 
utes—an all too American readiness to enact and promulgate laws 
and then to pay little or no further attention to them. And the action 
taken in 1920, if without the intent, had nevertheless the effect, of 
a breach of faith. Any member of the faculty who read the Register 
published in the spring of that year had reasonable ground for be- 
lieving that the existing departments were protected by By-Law I 
to the extent of the University’s resources, and, if financial necessities 
made retrenchment inevitable, that it would not, at any rate, take 
the form of the introduction of a wholly new group of subjects 
through the elimination of several of the older ones. The Uni- 
versity having had at the outset only sufficient funds to cover a few 
subjects, there was an obvious risk that somie new board or president 
might sincerely hold that other subjects—such as philosophy, or the 
history of religions, or English literature, or vital statistics, or inter- 
national law—were more important or more neglected than those 
already covered at Clark. The presumable object of the adoption 
of the By-Law was to assure the faculty and friends of the University 
against just such a shifting of the trustees’ educational affections; 
and the only intelligible object of its republication was to renew 
that assurance. While the By-Law should not be construed as a 
Medo-Persian statute binding the trustees forever to maintain an 
unchanging number of departments, it clearly committed Clark 


1 This statement requires qualification; see below concerning departments of Chemistry and 
History and Social Sciences. 
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University—more explicitly than most institutions—to the general 
principle of continuity of development within the limits of practica- 
bility. As has been shown, adherence to that principle was by no 
means impracticable even in the difficult juncture which arose in 
the year 1919-20. 

The principal considerations bearing specifically upon the justifi- 
ability of the new program may now be briefly recapitulated. That 
program, if it was to be really carried out, involved an all but com- 
plete break with the University’s past; it was not, in reality, much 
less revolutionary than would be a plan for converting a medical 
school of thirty years’ standing into a school of chemistry. It 
involved the sacrifice of the greater part of the assets already gained 
in the form of distinctive reputation, alumni loyalty and support, 
and specialized library and laboratory equipment. It was con- 
trary to one of the most fundamental, characteristic, and frequently 
announced principles of the University’s previous policy. These 
reasons combined to establish an almost overwhelming presumption 
against the course adopted. But they were, perhaps, not absolutely 
conclusive. Altered circumstances and new developments in science 
may at times justify a bold break with the past and the scrapping 
of old machinery. The occasional reapportionment of old endow- 
ments to meet new needs, so far as deeds of gift permit, is a neces- 
sary incident to educational progress. If a new school of geography 
was a greatly needed addition to the scientific and educational 
resources of the country; if the financial and other circumstances of 
Clark University were such as specially to mark it out for the task 
of establishing and maintaining a well-rounded and well-equipped 
school in this subject, such as was outlined at the time of President 
Atwood’s inauguration; and if Dr. Atwood should manifest the 
powers of leadership and the administrative gifts requisite to bring 
the enterprise to success—then the new policy might by the value 
of its eventual fruits more than offset the immediate disadvantages 
certain to result from it. But upon the second, at least, of the three 
points last mentioned there was grave reason for doubt. A school 
of geography of the sort needed and proposed meant the mainte- 
nance of advanced instruction and research, not in a single science 
but in a considerable group of related sciences of an expensive char- 
acter; and this was a paradoxically ambitious undertaking for an 
institution with no existing endowment for most of these subjects, 
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possessing a total income for its University departments of less 
than $60,000, and required by considerations of good faith to de- 
vote a large part of this sum for a number of years to come—so 
far as could then be foreseen‘—to other purposes. To the com- 
mittee it appears that for Clark University in 1920 some other pro- 
gram of concentration more consonant with the University’s past 
activities would also have been more feasible, less hazardous, and 
not less capable of usefulness. In short, it is not evident that the 
reasons for the proposed program offset the presumption against it, 
However, the responsibility for the decision lay with the Board 
of Trustees; and a final judgment as to the wisdom of that decision 
can be reached only in the light of the concrete outcome of the 
experiment. 

The committee now turns from the questions raised concerning the 
legitimacy of this change in the University’s policy to consider the 
manner of its introduction and execution. 


IV. FAILURE TO CONSULT FACULTY BEFORE ADOP- 
TION OF NEW POLICY 


It has been asserted in published charges, and is found by the 
committee to be the fact, that the new program was adopted by the 
trustees without any prior consultation with the Clark University 
faculty or with anybody representative of it. This appears to the 
committee to be one of the gravest aspects of the action of the Board 
of Trustees at that time. That matters of educational policy 
should not be decided by a lay governing board of a university 
without ascertaining the opinion of the educational staff or of its 
representatives is, the committee believes, a usually accepted prin- 
ciple; and if it were commonly disregarded the future of American 
higher education would not be hopeful. In this case a revolutionary 
change of policy was made in such a way that the faculty knew of 
it only after it was definitely adopted. It is true that the change 
proposed would affect adversely the interests of a number of teachers. 
This was a fact of which the trustees might reasonably take account 
in estimating the value of the advice received; but it was only an 

1 It is to be noted that the elimination of old departments through the resignation, retire- 
ment and death of professors occurred much more rapidly than could have been anticipated 


m 
in 1920. It would of interest to know how the new — would have been carried out if 
the “drastic cutting of existing departments” had not facilitated by unforeseen circum- 


stances. 
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additional reason why, before final action, the teaching staff, and 
especially the heads of the departments likely to be affected, should 
be afforded opportunity to present their views on the proposal, to 
suggest and canvass possible alternatives, and to call attention to 
such considerations as have been pointed out in the preceding sec- 
tion of this report. A failure to obtain faculty opinion on such an 
essentially educational question is, in the committee’s judgment, 
a violation of what should be regarded as a fundamental maxim of 
the constitutional law of any university. As the subsequent de- 
velopments at Clark University tend to show, it is also highly im- 


_ prudent. A matter on which the experienced scholars composing 


the Clark faculty were professionally competent to give advice, 
which affected vitally their personal plans and departmental policies, 
and which involved the abrogation of what some of them, at least, 
regarded as one of the conditions under which they had accepted 
and retained their appointments, was settled behind their backs; 
and the result was that when (in February, 1921) this fact was 
partly realized, a spirit of distrust and suspicion toward the trustees 
and the new administration began to develop. The governing 
authorities had not taken the faculty into their confidence at a 
critical juncture and upon a matter of common concern; and it 
was not surprising that they thereafter did not enjoy the confidence 
of the faculty. It should be noted, however, that the change of 
policy was not set forth until five months after the new president 
took office; and it is the general testimony that at the outset of his 
administration the attitude of the faculty toward him was cordial 
and cooperative. 


V. CHARGE OF INSUFFICIENT NOTICE OF ADOPTION 
OF NEW POLICY 


It is further charged by the complainants that even after the 
adoption of the new policy, due notice of it was not given. The 
complaint is stated in the following terms: 


The faculty of the University were left in ignorance and even misled as to the 


true policy of the Administration, which policy was not made known to them, 
or to the public at large, until the spring of 1923, three years after its inception. 


To this complaint President Atwood replies that “it is absurd for 
any member of the faculty who attended my inaugural exercises or 
(431) 
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read my inaugural address, to hold that the policy of the administra- 
tion was not made known.” 
. ‘The committee has examined the report of the inaugural exercises 
(of February 1, 1921) with reference to this question. The new 
president’s address on “The Meaning of Geography in American 
Education,’’ was devoted ‘“‘to the consideration of certain conditions 
in this country which may indicate the significance of the new plans 
that have been made for Clark University.’ After setting forth 
the importance of geographical studies, President Atwood observed 
that in the United States “‘we have unfortunately neglected the de- 
velopment of research work’’ in this subject. He therefore an- 
anounced that “after a careful study of the needs of higher education 
in this country the Trustees of Clark University adopted plans 
which, if successfully carried out, will lead to the development in 
Clark University of a department unique in America and preeminent 
in its special field. In addition to the regular collegiate course and 
to graduate work in certain of the strong departments for research 
already established, we shall offer to teachers, to men entering 
large business enterprises, especially international trade, . . . special 
facilities in the study of geography.”' Dr. Atwood added, however, 
that “the study of history, economics, and the social sciences must 
proceed hand in hand with the study of geography, for we are aiming 
in the end to understand human geography.” ‘The Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees in his address on the same occasion remarked 
that “‘it is not necessary that this institution, founded as an innova- 
tion, shall cherish forever each and every detail that has found a 
place in its organization.” Finally at the public dinner on the 
same evening several significant intimations of impending changes 
were given. Ex-President G. Stanley Hall said in his speech: * 


I know nothing of President Atwood’s plans,* but my admonition to all my 
colleagues on the professorial staff, especially the older members, is to realize 
that Clark has a new president, and that changes, perhaps greater than they 
anticipated, are inevitable, and to loyally adjust to them. 


The speech of Professor William Morris Davis, former head of the 
department at Harvard University from which President Atwood 


had come, contained the following passages: 


1 Italics not in original. 

2 This must be understood to refer to detailed plans; it appears that Dr. Hall was acquainted 
with the general nature of the new policy. The ge shows that he was not without pre- 
monitions of the difficulties that were to follow the adoption of that policy. Concerning his 
attitude toward its subsequent development the testimony is highly conflicting. 
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A world-wide future task remains in the more serious, mature, earnest study 
of the regions of the world. That is the future field of geographical study. And 
it is to this wide field that Clark University is now in large measure to address 
itself. . . . It is a great field to which this University is about to direct special 
attention. . . It is to the better balanced development of an American school of 
geography that I hope the new President and the future professors and students 
of this university will address themselves. . . The establishment of a graduate 
school of geography is a dream that I long have had, but I hardly imagined it 
possible to see the beginning of its realization; yet from what we have heard 
today the dream may become a reality, and it is with that prospect before you, 
Mr. President, that I salute you in your new position. 


In view of all this, the charge that the Clark faculty was “left 
in ignorance”’ of the new policy and that that policy “was not made 
known to them or to the public at large until three years after its 
inception,” cannot, in the committee’s opinion, be sustained. It 
is difficult to conceive how any one who attended the inaugural 
exercises, or read the official report of them, can have failed to 
gather that a radical change of policy had been adopted; that this 
contemplated devoting the resources of the University primarily 
to the building up of a School of Geography “preeminent in its 
field;” that only ‘‘certain’’ of the existing graduate departments 
were to be developed in the future; and that foremost among the 
departments chosen for such development were those of history 
and the social sciences. Furthermore, as no intimation was given 
that additional endowments had been received or promised, it was 
a probable inference that the cost of the “new policy’ must at the 
outset be defrayed from the existing income—which implied re- 
trenchment elsewhere. Nor is it clear that the faculty in general 
failed to recognize that at least a considerable change of policy had 
been made. A member of the college faculty, in reply to a question, 
states that “it was generally assumed that geography would in the 
future take a place which would in general correspond to that held 
by psychology previously.” One of the present complainants 
wrote President Atwood in October, 1921, the enthusiastic letter 
cited in the latter’s statement (Appendix B). It would appear, 
indeed, that members of the historical and social-science depart- 
ments clearly recognized in 1921 that a new orientation of the grad- 
uate work of the institution had been decided upon, and that this 
implied a strengthening and expansion of their own departments—a 
prospect which they naturally viewed with satisfaction. 
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While, then, the charge in the form stated is not justified, the 
question remains whether it has not a substantial residuum of truth. 
The statements made at President Atwood’s inauguration were 
‘im general terms; they did not make explicit the implications of the 
new policy with respect to the future of all the departments, nor 
indicate how rapidly, by what means, and to what extent, any given 
department was to be reduced. To the teachers concerned, and 
especially to heads of departments, it was obviously important to 
know these details definitely and promptly. Candor would, then, 
have required that the faculty should be informed by the trustees 
or the president as to the specific program of readjustment which 
the new general policy entailed. The explanation of its principles 
and scope made public in 1923 was certainly much more definite 
than any previously given; and there is no apparent reason why at 
least an equally full statement should not have been communicated 
to the faculty in 1920 or 1921. In reply to inquiry as to why this 
was not done, members of the Board of Trustees with whom the 
chairman of this committee talked, explained that the Board, to 
the best of their recollection, had at the outset no definite plan for 
dealing with the older departments; it merely awaited the course 
of events to determine when and to what extent those departments 
should be reduced. But unless a question of prime importance was 
dealt with in an incredibly casual manner, those actually responsible 
for the policy of the University after 1920 must have had some 
definite understanding as to what subjects did and what did not 
fit in with the “new plan;” and that there was such an understanding 
is plainly implied by the statement of the Chairman of the Board 
in 1923. It has, however, been remarked by one trustee that it 
would have been inconsiderate and unwise for the Board or Presi- 
dent to say (in substance) to men who had given years of faithful 
and distinguished service to the University that the Board only 
awaited the occasion of their retirement, resignation, or death in 
order to discontinue their departments. That this was a natural 
feeling the committee recognizes. But it is nevertheless of the 
opinion that it was entirely possible, without any reflection upon 
individuals and with less injury to the morale of the teaching body 
than has resulted from the contrary course, to notify the faculty 
that such considerations as were subsequently set forth in 1923 
made it very unlikely that certain specified departments could be 
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further developed or even indefinitely continued.. To such notifica- 
tion, at least, the men in these departments were absolutely entitled. 
This is especially evident in the case of the younger professors in 
subjects of which the discontinuance was contemplated. 

The faculty, then, were left to make their own inferences, from the 
hints given at the inaugural exercises and from the course of events, 
as to the scope and guiding principles of the policy of elimination 
of departments. Enough had been said and done to cause lively 
apprehension, and not enough to make clear how much was really 
to be apprehended. Anything more effective than this combination 
for destroying the morale of any body of men it would be difficult 
to find. It is unlikely that the new policy could in any case have 
been put into effect without arousing protest among both the faculty 
and alumni. But the friction inevitably resulting from the policy 
itself was greatly intensified by the manner of its introduction, 
already set forth, and by a series of subsequent incidents which 


marked the tempestuous history of Clark University from 1921 
to 1923. 


VI. INCIDENTS OF 1921-1923 


1. Situation in 1921-2.—After the formal inauguration of the 
new administration the president continued to be largely engrossed 
with the organization of the department of geography, apparently 
unaware of the feeling which was developing in the teaching staff, 
especially after the first two steps in the actual execution of the new 
policy—the discontinuance of biology and mathematics—were taken 
without any conference with or explanation to the faculty. This 
tension was increased by certain administrative acts that seemed 
to conflict with the form of government which the faculty generally 
understood to have been adopted. During 1920-21 a faculty 
committee cooperating with the president had worked out regula- 
tions covering these matters, one of which read in part as follows: 


Graduate Board.—1. The Graduate Board shall consist of the President as 
chairman, at least one representative of each department offering instruction 
leading to the degree of doctor of philosophy, and such other members as they 
may elect. .... 

2. The Graduate Board shall lay down such regulations as it may deem 
necessary or expedient for the organization and control of graduate work or for 
the maintenance of the standard of the graduate degrees, and exercise a general 
Supervision over all matters pertaining solely to graduate work. 
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The same board was given power to fix the requirements for ad- 
vanced degrees, to pass upon the work of candidates for such de- 
grees, and to make recommendations to the trustees for appoint- 


' ments to fellowships and scholarships. It was therefore with natural 


surprise that members of the faculty found in the proof of the new 
catalogue, 1921, the official announcements of the ‘‘graduate school 
of geography.” Not only had the Graduate Board not been con- 
sulted about this, but the president stated that, as the new depart- 
ment had been established by the trustees as a separate “‘school,” 
it would not be under the jurisdiction of the Graduate Board. This 
clearly produced a very unhappy impression upon the minds of a 
number of professors; it seemed to them a technicality designed to 
exempt the work in geography and the requirements for advanced 
degrees in that subject from the control of the University faculty.’ 
Later in 1921 a summer school was established, also without the 
prior knowledge or advice of the faculty. There were several minor 
incidents which need not be mentioned here; and it is plain that by 
the spring of 1922 the feeling was widespread among the faculty, 
not only that revolutionary changes in educational policy were in 
process, but that it was the settled method of the administration 
to disregard the provisions for faculty participation in shaping such 
policy, and to accomplish its ends by presenting the educational 
staff with a series of faits accomplis. 

The state of mind which the new policy and the administrative 
methods of the new president had, by the beginning of March, 1922, 
produced in many of the faculty may be judged from a lengthy 
memorial designed for presentation to the Board of Trustees, drawn 
up at that time by a group comprising a majority of the University 
professors then in residence (including all of the present complain- 
ants), together with several of the collegiate professors. A small 
part of this document is here reproduced: 


We believe that a serious situation has been created within the University 
by reason of the failure of the Trustees to consult with their Faculty, whom 
they had chosen presumably because of their fitness for academic responsibility, 
in major matters of academic policy. Within the last two years the Trustees 
have without consultation or advice with their Faculty, chosen a President for 
the University and have established a Graduate School of Geography that is 
independent of the existing faculties, and a Summer School that centers about 

1 At present, as the committee is informed by President Atwood, the School of Geography 
has the same relation to the Graduate Board as any other department. 
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the subject of geography and that is also independent of other existing faculties. 
In so doing the Trustees have made no announcement of general policy indicat- 
ing their intentions toward the existent institution in the future. 

The result of this course has been, not only to undermine the sense of security 
of position of the members of the Faculty but also seriously to interfere with the 
effective work of the professorial staff. A professor cannot feel or exercise 
responsibility when he is given no opportunity to advise in the formulation of 
the major policies which concern his work and in which he is supposedly a special- 
ist. Nor is it possible for a professor to support the administration or cooperate 
with it, when the fundamental policy of the administration remains unknown 
to him. We wish therefore in general to urge upon the President and the Board 
of Trustees the immediate establishment of some means for their effective con- 
sultation with their Faculty, a means in which the initiative shall lie with the 
Faculty, as well as with the President and the Board; and since the present 
situation is acute and men of ability or promise will undoubtedly be lost to the 
University unless action is had, we wish further to make specific requests, as 
set forth below, for information concerning the policy of the present administra- 
tion in order that those in immediate charge of the academic work of the Uni- 
versity may work intelligently and with continuity of purpose, and in general 
govern their actions accordingly. We beg to call attention to the fact that the 
desire of the Faculty to be apprized of the general policy of the administration 
is historically justified and has remained unsatisfied. ...... 

We therefore request in the first place that the Board or the President state 
the policy of the administration with respect to graduate instruction and re- 
search in general, and that it give some indication of the extent to which it is 
prepared to go in the support of productive scholarship by the University 

We beg to point out that a most unusual situation is created by reason of the 
fact that the head of the Department of Geography, who is charged with the 
promotion and development of his department, is also President of the University, 
whose chief charge is the promotion of the interests and the development of 
the University as a whole. This duality of function of the executive is known to 
have worked unsatisfactorily in this institution in the past, and presumably 
contributed in part to the state of affairs which the Trustees have sought to 
remedy by a reorganization of the University; and the continuance of this dual 
function of the executive, under the circumstances attendant upon his organiza- 
tion of a new department and his establishment of new extra-mural relationships 
for the University, has resulted in an even more unsatisfactory situation, for 
the President has now so many responsibilities that he has been unable to pro- 
pose or formulate a solution of the important matters of policy mentioned in 
this communication. Moreover, it would seem to be impossible for these two 
functions to be executed simultaneously by a single individual without prej- 
udice of the one to the other—an incompatibility that has long been recognized 
in courts of law. 

To meet, in part, this unusual situation, we request that the Board of Trustees 
take immediate steps to establish machinery whereby intimate consultation 
between the Board and the Faculty can occur in major matters of academic 
policy, and in which the initiative can be invoked as readily by the Faculty as 
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by the Board. We believe that the existence of the present conditions within 
the University amply demonstrates the futility of the present machinery which 
operates only indirectly through the President, and that the single avenue of 


_ approach or conference between the two bodies only on the initiative of the 


Board prevents, even in matters of the utmost importance, the operation of 
any mechanism of decision that approximates discussion. This view is similar 
to the view of the Founder of the University in his suggestions in the fifth codicil 
of his will concerning the control of the Department of Arts and Sciences. .. . 

In making these requests we are convinced of the gravity of the situation with 
which they deal. We feel that immediate action is necessary in order that the 
work of the University may continue to be effective and that the more able men 
on the faculty may be retained by the University. We feel that much in the 
way of amelioration can be accomplished by a concrete and definite statement 
of policy by the Board or the President. We respectfully beg that this statement 
be made as promptly as possible, and in writing, to the Faculty of the University. 


The memorial also called attention to the provisions, already 
cited, of By-Law I, and requested “‘that the Board inform the faculty 
whether this By-Law has been repealed, and, if it has been repealed, 
the date of its repeal; and further, that, if it has been repealed, it 
be reenacted and the faculty so informed.”’* 

It is clear from this petition that in the winter of 1921-22 most 
of the faculty remained in doubt about the definite implications of 
the new policy; that several heads of departments consequently felt 
unable to frame their departmental plans or to decide whether 
it was wise for them to remain at Clark; that, so far as the new 
policy had been disclosed, it met with vigorous, though not universal, 
faculty opposition; and that the new administration failed to com- 
mand the confidence of most of the faculty. 

Before this petition could be formally signed and presented, there 
supervened a sensational incident which, though it had no relation 
to the new policy, still further injured the position of the administra- 
tion. 

2. The Nearing Incident—The Clark University Liberal Club 
was organized in 1920 by a group of students for the purpose of 
bringing to the university speakers ‘‘on the economic and political 
issues of the day.” According to the testimony of the president of 
the Club in 1922, Mr. D. Ross Fraser, “it represented no political 
or economic bias and an endeavor was made to alternate speakers 
of conflicting opinions. ‘The Liberal Club was in no way connected 


with any of the national groups by that or any other name.” The 


1 Whether, in view of By-Law III, this petition would have been received by the Trustees, 
is not known to the Committee. 
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list of speakers bears out these statements; it had included, for ex- 
ample, both extreme advocates and severe critics of socialism. In 
February, 1922, Mr. Fraser asked President Atwood’s permission 
to use the Library Hall for a public meeting on March 14th, to be 
addressed by Dr. Scott Nearing. Though expressing disapproval 
of Nearing’s views, Dr. Atwood gave his consent; but a few days 
before the 14th he asked Mr. Fraser (as the latter states), “if we 
could not postpone our lecture, as he had arranged a geography 
lecture for the same night, for which he must have the use of the 
Library Hall.” As arrangements were already made and tickets 
printed, a change of date was not possible; but the Club was com- 
pelled to transfer its meeting to another building. An audience 
of some 300, students, teachers, and citizens of Worcester, gathered 
to hear Mr. Nearing’s address, which dealt with ‘““The Control of 
Public Opinion.”” The committee has not seen the text of the entire 
lecture but has before it a rather full summary; this is declared by 
Dr. Nearing, Professors Barnes, Hankins, Mr. Fraser, and others 
present to be essentially accurate, but its correctness is denied by 
President Atwood. As reported, the lecture was “a consideration 
of the methods whereby the leisure class is able to control public 
opinion.” It sought to show that the principal agencies by which 
public opinion is naturally formed and directed—the press, the church, 
the legal profession, and educational institutions—are dependent 
for their prosperity upon the good-will of the wealthy classes, and 
are therefore unduly subject to control by a single social group. It 
will suffice to quote three representative passages from the abstract, 
which has already been published (Clark College Monthly, March, 
1922): 


The Church is another important institution whereby our public opinion is 
created and shaped. The Church with its varied activities, has come to need 
large sums of money for support. A small part of its essential income may be 
raised from the contributions of the poor communicants, but the greater portion 
must come from the gifts of the few wealthy parishioners. This last group, 
naturally, is not eager to contribute to an institution which is likely to condemn 
its possession of great wealth. Hence the majority of clergymen are compelled 
to sanction and approve the present distribution of wealth, and to reinforce the 
view that it is wicked to question the rectitude of the present economic stratifi- 
cation of society. ‘Those who attempt to set up the church as a critic of economic 
injustices usually meet a summary and tragic fate, which discourages a repeti- 
tion of the experiment. The example of the Interchurch World Movement, 
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and the defection of the wealthy sponsors of the movement after its criticism 
of the United States Steel Corporation, is a recent case in point. Yet an occa- 
sional courageous individual, like Phillips Brooks, may do much to arouse a 


spirit of reform in the church. 


Education is also adjusted to the task of creating a philosophy of justification 
of great inequalities in wealth in the community. Secondary education is built 
and operated upon the almost entirely unquestioning acceptance of the existing 
order in all of its phases. In New York State no teacher in the secondary schools 
can advocate any change in any form of government existing in any part of the 
world, even by peaceful means. The higher education, as Professor Veblen has 
shown in his Higher Learning in America, has also come to reflect the philosophy 
of the present-day business man. The universities, aside from the state uni- 
versities, are supported by endowments and benefactions made by business men. 
Naturally, there is a tendency to adapt the policies and teaching of such institu- 
tions to the philosophy of the business man, in order that he may be induced 
to make the much needed additions to the endowments. The board of trustees 
is usually composed of business men, or their legal representatives. .... . 

There are two possible modes of activity open to those who desire to break 
down the domination of public opinion by the vested interests. One is the road 
of action in organizing movements to create a new social order. The other is 
the approach of the social philosopher, who studies the existing order, reveals 
its weaknesses and injustices, and indicates the desirable path of reform. One 
should follow the alternative which is best adapted to his inclinations and talents. 
The chief obstacle to the effective development of thought and action contrary 
to the vested interests is the fact that their pecuniary resources enable them to 
pick off the best brains in the country and enlist them in their service. In 
every profession, a far greater material reward goes to those who engage in 
business pursuits than to those who engage in reform in either action or thought. 
One can make more money writing for the Cosmopolitan than in compiling the 
most learned treatises. One can acquire greater wealth in designing suits or 
Arrow collars, than in executing the most self-expressive creation of artistic 
genius. No matter how great one’s talents or in what line they may lie, he may 
be seduced by the representatives of great wealth, for their needs are most di- 
verse, and their resources unlimited. 


The committee quotes the testimony of Mr. Fraser (which is sup- 
ported by that of other witnesses) concerning the incident which 
occurred as the lecture was drawing to a close: 


Nearing had been talking for over an hour when Dr. Atwood and party en- 
tered the hall, after the very sparsely attended geography lecture had reached 
its conclusion. Nearing at that time was speaking on the control of education 
by the “‘vested interests” and their ability to control the development of thought, 
quoting freely from works by Thorstein Veblen, a relative of the president. 
President Atwood heard about five minutes of the lecture and in a white passion 
came rushing over to where I was sitting in the back part of the hall and de- 
manded that I “‘stop this,” “stop it at once.” I was stunned naturally, and 
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was slow to grasp the true meaning, and answered the President that we could 
not stop the meeting now. Angered still further at my reply, he clutched me 
by the shoulder, bringing me to my feet, saying that it was “disgusting” and that 
he could not let it goon. There was nothing to do but speak to Professor Near- 
ing, so I went to the platform. President Atwood announced, “This meeting is 
dismissed,”’ and had to repeat it three times before the astounded audience could 
truly comprehend his meaning. As the audience was slow in departing and 
much heated over the insulting action of the president, the latter ordered the 
janitor to extinguish the lights and, if that failed, that the police would be sum- 
moned. . . . Nearing finished his speech at one of the nearby fraternity houses 
to which the majority of the crowd adjourned. 


A few days later Dr. Atwood at the request of the student body 
delivered an address (subsequently published by the University) 
on “Extra-Curricula (sic) Activities and Academic Freedom”’ in which 
he explained his position as follows: 


I closed the meeting because I was unwilling to have the University in any way, 
directly or indirectly, actually or apparently, responsible for our students’ listen- 
ing any longer to the sentiments which were being expressed by the speaker. 
The point at issue is not alone one of my disapproval of his malignment of the 
moral integrity of the American people. I take the position that not only the 
sentiments he was expressing but the unscientific method of presentation, and 
the intemperate manner in which he was conducting the address, made it in- 
appropriate for a university hall. Even if his beliefs and theories are right and 
those of all others who differ from him are wrong, I know that I should have 
closed that meeting. I do not regret that I have shown in a positive way that 
I disapprove of such influences within the halls of a university. 

Gentlemen, I believe in the freedom of speech. An open forum, where all 
kinds of ideas may be aired, may serve a very useful purpose in our society, but 
I am certain in my own mind that a university should not be conducted on that 
basis. When you are admitted as students to this university, you are not by 
that act given the right or privilege of calling to the halls of the university any 
whom you may select to assist us in our educational work. Remember that 
the education which you obtain while you are here at this institution is not 
limited to the class room instruction All that comes into your lives while 
you are here has an educational influence upon you. Education is almost a 
mysterious process. Most significant lessons may come in some fraternity 
house conversation, or on the athletic field, or when you work together to pro- 
duce just as good a dramatic performance as you can. It may be that you 
learn the most important principles which aré to guide you in life in the gym- 
nasium, in your Debating Society, or when some issue comes up in a student 
organization. 

The faculty of this institution and, as far as I know, of all other similar educa- 
tional institutions, retains a form of control over the so-called extra-curricula 
activities. It was but a few weeks ago that a group of you came in and asked 
my permission to secure an additional coach for basketball. The plans for the 
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Debating Society are submitted for approval to the officers of the institution. 
So also I am kept informed as to all social events and the public appearances of 
_ the Dramatic Club. I consider the activities of the so-called Liberal Clubs in 
American Colleges to be extra-curricula activities. As yet we have made no 
special provision here at Clark for over-seeing or in any way directing these 
particular activities and therefore, until some other provision is made, I shall 
feel the responsibility of deciding what speakers you may invite to the university 
to address you in our halls. . . . . I consider this to be my very serious responsi- 
bility, and in carrying out that responsibility I shall be guided by the very best 
motives for your good, and the desire that the university may retain the respect 
and confidence of the American people.' 


The rest of the address is concerned with a topic not directly perti- 
nent to the Nearing incident, that of the freedom of the teacher 
within the university. On this Dr. Atwood enunciated a num- 
ber of sentiments with which this committee is in agreement, 
and quoted extensively and with approval from the first report 
of this Association’s Committee on Academic Freedom and Aca- 
demic Tenure, 1915. It is to be noted, however, that these ex- 
tracts broke off somewhat prematurely. Dr. Atwood’s citations 
end with the sentence: “But there may, undoubtedly, arise occa- 
sional cases in which the aberrations of individuals may require 
to be checked by definite disciplinary action.”” This was imme- 
diately followed in the 1915 Report by the sentence: ‘What this 
report chiefly maintains is that such action cannot with safety be 
taken by bodies not composed of members of the academic pro- 
fession.” After elaborating this point, the report laid down the 
principle that “official action relating to reappointments and re- 
fusals of reappointments should be taken only with the advice and 
consent of some board or committee representative of the faculty.” 
With these sentences omitted, Dr. Atwood’s student hearers were 
likely to get a somewhat erroneous impression of this Association’s 
position. 

President Atwood’s action and his subsequent speech obviously 
raise in a concrete way an issue of importance for most American 
colleges—that of the freedom to be granted student societies in 
inviting outside speakers to address their meetings. With Mr. 


1 At a faculty meeting held shortly after, a more moderate position with respect to the con- 
trol of student organizations was taken. It was voted that, “as concerns meetings of student 
organizations that are open to members of the institution in general, speakers from outside 
the institution should be invited only with the approval of a joint board in which students and 
faculty are equally represented ;”" and that as concerns private meetings of such organizations 

the responsibility is to be placed upon the organization, with the provision that each student 
organization shall select a member of the faculty as counsellor.” 
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Atwood’s view on this subject the committee is wholly unable to 
agree. Voluntary student organizations for intellectual purposes, 
for the study of social problems, or for becoming acquainted with 
contemporary political and social movements, especially those 
current among social groups other than that to which most American 
college students belong, ought to be encouraged in every possible 
way; they are among the most welcome evidences that a student 
body is both intellectually and morally alive. The principal thing 
that may be legitimately demanded of them is that they shall be 
open-minded, ready to give a fair hearing to both sides or all sides 
of questions upon which serious differences of opinion prevail among 
thoughtful persons. To this requirement the Liberal Club of Clark 
University fully conformed. Dr. Atwood, however, expressly holds 
that a less degree of freedom of speech on public questions should 
obtain in universities than in the community at large; the process 
of education seems to him so delicate and mysterious, and the dan- 
ger so great that the minds of university students will be infected 
with error through even a single brief exposure to it, that an “open 
forum where all kinds of ideas may be aired,” though useful else- 
where, is inadmissible in a university. He conceives it, in short, 
to be a function of a university to protect students against even 
hearing doctrines which to the president or faculty seem pernicious; 
and consequently regards it as an important part of the duty of a 
university executive to act as a chief of quarantine with respect 
to political, sociological and economic ideas. 

Such a conception seems to the committee to betray a failure to 
understand either the spirit of a university or the ordinary workings 
of human nature. The sane view of this matter has, in the com- 
mittee’s opinion, been admirably expressed by President E. M. 
Hopkins in a letter replying to the complaint of an alumnus that 
Mr. W. Z. Foster had been permitted to address a meeting of a 
student club at Dartmouth College. Though this letter has re- 
cently been published in the Bulletin, it is so apposite to the present 
case that a portion of it, the committee feels, should be incorporated 
in this report. Dr. Hopkins wrote: 


If Dartmouth were a training school trying to discipline men into an accep- 
tance of the theory that all present-day procedures were desirable for permanency 
and for the advantage of group welfare, the college ought definitely to assume 
responsibility not only for what should be taught in every course, but what 
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should be said by every member of the faculty, and what men should be allowed 
to speak before the student body even on the invitation of independent under- 
graduate organizations. Believing definitely, however, that the function of an 
educational institution is to allow men access to different points of view, and 
to secure their adherence to conclusions on the basis of their own thinking rather 
than to attempt to corral them within given mental areas, I am bound to hold 
that freedom of speech and even the presenting of pernicious doctrine is not 
antagonistic to the college purpose, so long as like access is given to the student 
to all points of view, and stimulation is given to his own mind to weigh these 
things for himself. However, as a matter of practice, entirely aside from the 
theory which I have enunciated, repression and censorship never work within 
an intellectually alert group of boys such as constitute the college. . . I cannot 
understand the attitude of men who wish their sons to go out into the world 
entirely uninformed as to what demagogues and social critics are saying, and 
thus without any consciousness of the kind of thing on which their industrial 
brothers are biting... .. Thus it comes about that though I would not invite 
Mr. Foster to Dartmouth College, and though I have not the slightest desire 
to hear him present his theories, I have no intention of making any move which 
will deny a group of serious-minded men the opportunity of hearing what Mr. 
Foster really thinks, and what he argues ought to be done. I am not so fearful 
in regard to the claims of intelligence and wisdom before an undergraduate 
body that I think these can be dispelled by the single appearance of one of Mr. 
Foster’s type." 


But the unseemly incident of the evening of March 14, 1922, 
would, of course, not be justified even though President Atwood’s 
general view on this question were accepted. For before that 
incident Dr. Atwood himself did not take the position which he 
subsequently formulated; while declaring emphatic disapproval of 
Dr. Nearing’s doctrines, he had nevertheless officially sanctioned the 
lecture—which, it may be added, appears to have presented no 
opinions not well known in advance to be held by the lecturer. 
Dr. Atwood’s violent interruption of an authorized lecture—of 
which he had himself heard only a fragment—could be extenuated 
only as the hasty act of a hot-tempered man; but as he has since 
repeatedly defended it, the committee is compelled to conclude 
that he deliberately believes his conduct on that occasion not to 
have been seriously lacking in self-control, courtesy, good faith 
towards the student officers of the club, and practical good sense. On 
these points the committee deems it gratuitous to offer any comment. 

The record of this incident should not conclude without some 
mention of the action of the student body of the University. Re- 


1 President Hopkins’ letter is published in full in this Bulletin for March last (X, pp. 32-4). 
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sentment of the president’s closing of the meeting was intense and 
apparently almost universal among the students. A statement, 
signed by the executives of every undergraduate student organiza- 
tion, twenty-four in number, was drawn up and published, asserting 
that the University had been committed by its founder and its 
first president to the principle of freedom of speech and discussion, 
and that it would “cease to exist as an institution of higher learning 
when it is deprived of those peculiarly characteristic principles.” 
The Clark College Monthly devoted most of its next number to the 
incident, and declared editorially that the position of the president 
was “not in accord with the ideals of the students.” The president 
of the junior class (Mr. L. P. White) wrote Dr. Atwood, saying: 

During the past week, whether or not you realize it, you have alienated un- 

fortunately the support of many able students in this university who, up until 
now, have held towards yourself sentiments of enthusiastic loyalty not unmixed 
with much real affection. I believe this has come about not primarily because 
of the regrettable Nearing incident, but because in all the controversy that has 
since been spread in the press you have failed to make a single move towards 
conferring with the leading students of your undergraduate body whose names 
were affixed to the document setting forth the stand of the student body. 
On the other hand there have appeared in the press statements attributed to 
you reflecting upon the ability of the student body to reach sane conclusions. 
Indeed the intelligence of the whole student body has been questioned. I do 
* not assume that you were correctly quoted, but I know that a denial from you, 
or better still, a conference, would have had a salutary effect. You now face a 
hostile student body because you have appeared to patronize their elected 
representatives. 

President Atwood replied, promising a conference with student 
representatives, and adding: “I shall be willing to tell you some 
things which I thought it absolutely imperative that I omit from any 
public statement. The situation which I am facing has a very 
direct bearing upon some fundamental questions before the American 
people.” Mr. White in his testimony to the committee states that 
“the ‘fundamental questions before the American people’ turned out 
in later conferences to be vague generalizations concerning ‘Reds 
and Bolsheviks’ in our universities. For this reason subsequent 
conferences lapsed.” So general was the student feeling that it 
was thought wise by the president to discontinue for a time the 
weekly assemblies, lest the antagonism of the student body be too 
openly manifested. At the following Commencement the Senior 
Class unanimously adopted resolutions in which it declared: 
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“First, that there has been a distinct disintegration of morale in the under- 
graduate student body. Second, that this disintegration is not traceable to 
‘a few discontented professors who spread their feeling among the students.’ 
‘Third, that this disintegration is a direct result of President Atwood’s failure 
intelligently to cooperate with student leaders. On the contrary, he has by 
his statements and acts directly antagonized said leaders. Fourth, that the 
only hope of revival of a wholesome morale lies not in a continuation of present 
relations, but rather in a policy of conciliation and intimate cooperation.” 


On this phase of the incident the committee thinks that two 
comments may fairly be made: (1) that the alumni of Clark College, 
as well as of the University, may justly feel pride in the fact that the 
student body of 1922 identified loyalty to the institution with loyalty 
to a principle which they regarded as of the essence of the life of 
that institution; (2) that President Atwood’s dealings with the 
students (even after March 14) were lacking in tact and in under- 
standing. His attitude was at first contemptuous, afterwards con- 
descendingly paternalistic; and the most unhappy impression of 
all seems to have been produced upon this group of young men by 
the president’s attempt to raise the issue of ‘“Bolshevism’’—the 
irrelevance of which they were clear-headed enough to see. 

3. Effects of Nearing Incident.—It is evidently the belief of 
President Atwood, as shown by his statement to this committee, 
that the Nearing incident was the first cause of disaffection towards . 
him in the faculty (Appendix B). He regards the whole agita- 
tion as due to the efforts of a small group of “‘radical’’ professors 
who resented his closing of the Nearing meeting. In this, the 
committee is convinced, as in several other instances, Dr. Atwood 
has seriously misconceived the realities of the situation. ‘The testi- 
mony of nearly all members of the faculty questioned on the point 
is that unrest and distrust of the administration began long before, 
and were chiefly due to those causes which have been set forth 
earlier in this report. The preponderant immediate effect of the 
Nearing incident was, in fact, the reverse of that supposed by Dr. 
Atwood: it in some respects diminished the tension in the faculty. 
For the faculty was divided in its judgment of that affair, and some 
men who had hitherto vigorously criticized the methods and policy of 
the new administration ceased for a time to do so, lest the grounds 
of their criticism be misunderstood. Conclusive proof of this is 
furnished by the fact that the faculty memorial above referred to 
was not sent, because, as several witnesses inform the committee, 
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“the occurrence of the Nearing incident in March, 1922, made 
some members of the faculty who had taken part in drafting the 
petition unwilling to take part in any demonstration of unrest lest 
they should be connected thereby with the issue of radicalism.” 

That this petition was not sent is, the committee thinks, unfortu- 
nate; it might perhaps have made the trustees and president realize 
the gravity of the situation and the state of feeling of the faculty, 
and thus have helped to avert the more serious disturbances which 
occurred later. But at all events, it is clear that, so far from being 
the primary occasion of faculty “agitation,” the Nearing episode 
temporarily tended to put a quietus upon it. On the other hand, 
it is true that Professors Barnes and Hankins, who had at first been 
sympathetic towards the new policy and had entertained enthu- 
siastic hopes of the new administration, strongly disapproved of 
Dr. Atwood’s action on March 14, and made this clear to him. 
Professor Barnes, who had been in the chair at the meeting, wrote 
the President on March 24 a long letter containing the following 
passages: 


I have hesitated to communicate with you concerning the recent diversely 
unfortunate incident in the University, because of uncertainty as to the real 
issues involved, beyond those apparent to all. I need not tell you that my own 
feelings have been a strange mixture of astonishment and regret, mingled with 
no little resentment that you should force me into open opposition to the admin- 
istration when I have certainly given convincing evidence of my desire to co- 
operate in a friendly manner towards the development of Clark University, 
I am impelled to write you at the present time because of the memory of a clash 
in another institution of learning where I could have healed the breach if I had 
but made the effort in time. I may be too late now. If I speak frankly you 
will understand that it is because clarity and honest understanding seem to me 
- to be the indispensable beginning of any possible repair of the damage which 
has been done... . 

From the papers, from your address on Monday, and from certain reports I 
have had of your conferences with students I gather that you feel that there 
has been a plot against you and that the students have been incited to act by 
those outside of the student body. Until you free yourself of this notion, how- 
ever, you can begin no constructive effort to remedy the situation. It is prob- 
ably certain that in no other institution in the country would student opinion 
and action so surely coalesce against interference with freedom of assembly 
and speech as at Clark University. That has so long been the chief tradition 
of the institution that it has an emotional as well as an intellectual character. .. . 
You did the one and only thing which could produce an immediate and spon- 
taneous unity in the student body, graduate and undergraduate. .. . . I need 
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not tell you that I am not a Socialist. I have no faith in any one scheme or 
program of social reform. I had little interest in having Nearing come here. I 
was not consulted about securing him, but he is so conservative as compared 
' with many who have spoken here before that I gave the proposal little thought. 
I introduced him simply because the president of the Liberal Club was timid 
about facing the crowd, and I acceded to his request so that the audience would 
not be kept waiting. I had been requested by you shortly before to intro- 
duce three equally radical Russians. No one suspects me of sponsoring 

In general, I believe that the best curative for all the past difficulties is to 
enunciate a policy of firm support of scholarly research and productivity, get 
behind men and departments likely to secure such results, abandon any trend 
towards a patriarchal interest in petty details of local administration and student 
activities, and allow the past to be forgotten in the exhilaration of the conspicu- 
ous achievements of the future. If you are willing to make such an effort you 
can be assured of my hearty support. 


President Atwood replied as follows: 


I wish to acknowledge your letter of March 24 in which you present very fully 
your analysis of my character and of my actions as administrator. I sincerely 
regret that you, of your own free will, took an active part in “open opposition 
to the administration” on a purely administrative matter. 

I am just as enthusiastic in my support of scholarly research and productivity 
as I have ever been. In fact, the recent experiences which I have had here at 
Clark convince me of the still greater need in this country of scholarly research. 


Thus the Nearing incident alienated the confidence of those 
professors who had hitherto been most hopeful of the new adminis- 
tration. The most regrettable consequence of this incident, how- 
ever, was its effect upon the mind of Dr. Atwood himself. Believing 
the criticism of his administration to date from this time and to 
be due to sympathy with the views of the lecturer on that occasion, 
and conceiving of himself as the victim of “radical” persecution and 
therefore as in some sense a champion of conservative and patriotic 
principles, he has, it is clear, fitted into this picture of the situation 
many facts which have in reality no connection with the episode 
of March 14, and has therefore frequently been unable to under- 
stand the causes and significance of what was occurring in the Uni- 
versity and among the alumni. It may be said here that the sub- 
sequent petitions of Western and Eastern alumni calling for the 
president’s removal seem to the committee to be due only in small 
part to the Nearing incident, and that these movements originated 
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among and were organized by alumni and not by the complainants, 
though two of the latter gave to the second of these movements a small 
amount of assistance.' 

4. Incident of the Deanship.—The disturbing effect of the Near- 
ing incident upon the president’s administrative judgment is illus- 
trated by a small incident which occurred shortly after. It had 
been decided that an additional professor of economics and sociology, 
who should also serve as dean of the College, should be appointed. 
For this position Mr. D. R. Taft of Wells College had been recom- 
mended by the head of the department at Clark, Professor F. H. 
Hankins, and by the faculty Committee on Appointments. The 
president appeared to be favorable to the recommendation. On 
March 23 Mr. Taft wrote President Atwood expressing his readiness 
to accept the appointment if officially tendered, and requesting, in 
justice to the Wells College authorities, an early reply; the letter 
contained no reference to the Nearing incident. President Atwood 
replied in terms in which Mr. Taft, as a candidate for appointment, 
was, in substance, called upon to attest his future “loyalty to the 
administration’’ by approving its position in the Nearing contro- 
versy. At a subsequent conference, Mr. Taft states, the president 
manifested “‘a very strong feeling of personal bitterness towards 
a few members of the faculty.” Mr. Taft endeavored “to impress 
upon the president the desire of all, even those who opposed him on 
the Nearing issue, to cooperate,” and especially “‘the fact that none 
of them were really Socialists.” President Atwood, however, 
“stressed the seriousness of the personal quarrel.” In the end the 
appointment was not made. The president’s resentment of the 
criticism to which he had been subjected by some of his colleagues 
was natural, especially as the criticism was, in substance, just; but 
his state of feeling did not make for wise administrative decisions, 
nor alleviate a situation already sufficiently difficult. 

5. Departments of Sociology and History—The purpose—an- 
nounced as a part of the new policy in February, 1921—of expanding 
the university work in the social sciences and in history, as subjects 
cognate to geography, seems to have been kept in mind up to the 
time of the two incidents last recorded, 1.e., until the spring of 1922; 
but thereafter it failed of fulfilment. In the following summer 
the head of the department of sociology and economics, Professor 


1 See Appendix E. 
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Hankins, resigned, to accept a more attractive position elsewhere; 
in his letter of resignation he said: 


Doubt as to the future of the social sciences at Clark has been a factor in my 
decision. . . The reduction in the appropriation for instruction in economics, . . . . 
above all the unexplained shattering of the plans approved last spring for the 
expansion of the department—these are only a few of the ways in which you 
made it plain that the social sciences were not only not to be encouraged but 
might not even be maintained in an integral position. It appeared that we 
should enter the coming year without sufficient instruction in the social sciences 
to make possible an undergraduate major. 


In April, 1923, Dr. H. E. Barnes, professor of the history of thought 
and culture, resigned under similar circumstances, and wrote in 
his letter of resignation: 


My decision is the product of complete discouragement, not to say despair, 
with respect to the future, not merely of Clark University, but also the depart- 
ments of history and the allied social sciences. . . You have repeatedly stated 
from the time of your election to the presidency... . . that it was your aim to 
strengthen these departments. After the passage of three years, not only has 
this development not taken place, but these departments are infinitely weaker 
than they were in 1919. The department of political and social science is prac- 
tically extinct, and will be entirely so at the close of the year. ..... The history 
department is exactly in the situation that it was in 1919. . . I think that I demon- 
strated my real interest in the building up of the School of Geography and my 
almost pathetic desire to cooperate in anything which would lead to the growth 
of the prestige and prosperity of Clark University; but I have given up the 
attempt now as utterly hopeless. 


Thus, within three years after the adoption of the new program, 
what had originally been an essential part of it seemed to have been 
abandoned; and two members of those older departments which 
alone had appeared to be assured against elimination under the 
new policy, left the University feeling that their departments were 
being crippled and that the expectations which they had been offi- 
cially encouraged to form had not been fulfilled.' 

6. Department of Psychology.—After President Hall’s resignation, 
Dr. Sanford had returned to the professorship in the University 
department of psychology which he had formerly held. Dr. Edwin 
G. Boring had in 1919 received a three-year appointment as pro- 
fessor of experimental psychology and director of the laboratory. 
About the future of experimental psychology no clear indication 


1 In 1923-24 these departments continued to give graduate work, with the same number of 
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was given at the time of the promulgation of the new policy. But 
as the subject required the maintenance of a laboratory, was not 
obviously related to geography, and was extensively pursued in 
other universities, it did not logically fit into the new scheme. Never- 
theless the action of the administration was perplexingly vacillating. 
When in the spring of 1921 Dr. Boring, having received a call to 
another university, talked the matter over with the president, he 
“secured a brief, formal admission’’ that his ‘“‘work was satisfactory,” 
but to the question whether his going would relieve the president of 
embarrassment Dr. Atwood declined to reply. Dr. Boring testifies 
that he gained the strong impression that the president wished him 
to resign. Yet soon after Dr. Boring received from the president, 
on behalf of the Board of Trustees, an assurance that there would 
be “no curtailment of the appropriations for the maintenance of the 
psychological laboratories next year,” notice of an increase of salary, 
and a declaration that the finance committee of the Board saw no 
reason why, at the expiration of his contract, Dr. Boring “should 
not be reappointed at an additional advance of salary.” “It is 
our desire,”’ wrote the president, “to maintain a strong department 
in psychology and retain the prestige which this university held in 
that field. We believe you can be of real service in that work.” 
Dr. Boring accordingly declined the other call, and for a time con- 
tinued hopefully at Clark. But when, in the following year, he 
was approached with reference to an appointment at Harvard, and 
so informed President Atwood, the latter expressed doubts whether 
psychology could be ‘‘successful’’ at Clark, and by his general atti- 
tude caused Dr. Boring to lose confidence in the possibility of con- 
tinuing graduate work in experimental psychology, ‘‘with the obvious 
lack of support by the administration.” Dr. Boring therefore 
accepted the Harvard position; his associate, Dr. C. C. Pratt, left at 
the same time. The next year the trustees voted that graduate 
work in psychology leading to the Ph.D. be discontinued.' At the 
time of preparation of this report it has been resumed. 

A sequel to this incident should be mentioned. When inter- 
viewed by a reporter concerning his resignation, Dr. Boring gave as 

1 The evidence for this is a statement in a letter from Dr. Sanford to Dr. Boring, May 4, 
1923; “‘In view of the shortness of money, the trustees have voted, with my ungrudging con- 
currence, to give up work for the Ph.D. in psychology until more money is availabie.”” Dr. 
Sanford later expresses the belief that the suppression of graduate work in hology was not 
@ permanent policy, “though it will undoubtedly continue until the institution is in a better 


financial condition.’’ The financial difficulty was presumably due chiefly to the appropriations 
for geography. 
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his principal reason for leaving Clark the “greater opportunity for 
research in psychology” offered by his new position, but added: “I 
am not in sympathy with the educational policy of Clark Univer- 
- sity, in that it seems to tend away from ideals of research and schol- 
arly productivity . . . But there has been no particular friction 
between myself and the administration.” 

When shown this, President Atwood issued a statement in reply, 
in the course of which he said: ‘“There is no need of either Dr. 
Boring or Dr. Pratt resigning, for their terms of appointment ex- 
pired this spring and they have not been recommended for reap- 
This was published under the headlines: ‘Boring 
and Pratt Not Wanted, Says Atwood. Neither Would Have Re- 
ceived Reappointment.” In the committee’s opinion, President 
Atwood’s statement was a suggestio falsi; and if the injurious sug- 
gestion was unintentional, the interpretation naturally given the 
statement by the local newspaper should have been promptly cor- 
rected. The implication that either Dr. Pratt or Dr. Boring was 
about to be refused reappointment is shown by sufficient evidence 
to be groundless. 

7. Depariment of Physics.—In the record of these unhappy years 
at Clark University it is necessary to include some mention of a 
distressing personal tragedy. On May 15, 1923, Professor Arthur 
Gordon Webster, one of the most eminent and honored not only 
among the Clark faculty but among American physicists, took his 
own life in his office at the University. The Committee refers to 
this because it feels bound frankly to take note of the fact that 
the mental depression into which Professor Webster had fallen 
has been often, though seldom publicly, represented as the conse- 
quence of disappointment and apprehension due chiefly to the new 
policy of the University. The committee doubts whether it or 
any one except a psychiatrist intimately acquainted with the case 
is qualified to form a confident judgment on the causes of that 
despondency by which this man of high character and brilliant 
gifts and achievement was so strangely overwhelmed. That it 
had no adequate or rational grounds is clear. But the note which 
Dr. Webster left and the testimony of friends seem to indicate that 
it took form chiefly in an excessive feeling of dissatisfaction with 


his own scientific work—the feeling of a man of ardent and eager 


1 Worcester Evening Gazette, May 3, 1922. ‘The reporter who received this statement from 
Dr. Atwood testifies to the accuracy of the report above cited. 
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temper, of extraordinarily great intellectual ambitions and exacting 
scientific standards, who found the science to which he had devoted 
his life immensely transformed and expanded at the time when he 
himself became sensible of the diminished energies of advancing 
years. ‘Physics has got away from me and I cannot come back’’— 
these seem the most revealing words in the message that he left. 
What part other causes—such as the disturbed conditions at Clark 
University and his knowledge that the study of physics probably 
had no future there—may have had, the committee thinks it un- 
profitable to attempt to estimate. Im any case it must point out 
that this tragic event was not a normal nor a foreseeable consequence 
of the new policy; and that it has therefore no relevance to the 
question of the wisdom of that policy. 

Professor Webster’s death, however, brought a further step in 
the realization of the new program. No successor was appointed 
to his chair, and work in physics leading to the doctorate was dis- 
continued. Thus another of the older graduate departments dis- 
appeared. 

8. Department of Chemistry..—From the time of the adoption 
of the new program the graduate department of chemistry had been 
a problem. Chemistry could not easily be regarded as an adjunct 
to geography, and the development and indefinite continuance of 
the department was therefore inconsistent with the policy adopted 
in 1920. On the other hand the department did not conform to the 
assumption upon which that policy, as explained by the chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, largely rested, viz., that successful de- 


partments in laboratory subjects could not be maintained at Clark 


University; in point of fact, in about six years Dr. Kraus and his 
associates had, President Atwood has said, ‘through heroic efforts 
built up a very strong department.” Its head, moreover, was not 
near the age of retirement. For a time, therefore, no steps towards 
the elimination of chemistry were taken; and Dr. Kraus states: 
“In the fall of 1922 the President requested that I make an estimate 
of the cost of an addition to the present chemical laboratory, which 
I did; and the same was presented to him and by him presumably 
was presented to the Board of Trustees early in 1923.” Nothing 
more, however, was heard of this project; and in April, 1923 (at 
which time the department had more students preparing for the 
1 See President Atwood’s statement concerning this department, Appendix B. 
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doctorate than any other in the University) President Atwood pro- 
posed to Professor Kraus that he relinquish entirely the work of 
teaching graduate students and devote himself solely to research, 
This proposal was accompanied by an offer of an increase in salary, 
and of a small annual sum for research assistance.' Professor Kraus 
regarded this proposal as “obviously impracticable,” on the ground 
that the provision for research expenses was insufficient and that 
research in chemistry can best be prosecuted where there are a 
number of graduate students carrying on investigations related to 
those of the professors in charge. A conference was therefore held 
between Dr. Kraus, the president, and the chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, and an arrangement was reached whereby (testimony 
of Dr. Kraus) “‘the funds necessary to carry on the work in the 
department of chemistry were to be assured within definite limits, 
though expansion beyond this point was definitely cut off.” The 
total amount provided was about the same as before except that the 
provision for fellowships was reduced to $1000. Dr. Kraus further 
testifies: 

At no time did I agree or suggest that I was willing to give up the work of 
training graduate students. I quote the following extracts from a letter which 
I wrote to President Atwood on May 25, setting forth my understanding of the 


agreement: “That. . . . I may continue with the training of graduate students 
in connection with the research work of the laboratory in so far as the resources 


accepting the proposition, I felt that I had secured my position as a going grad- 
uate department and could continue my work of instruction and research without 
interference. 


President Atwood, in a letter of June 18, answered Dr. Kraus that 
the items specified in his letter of May 25 were “all known to the 
Board of Trustees and have been agreed upon.” Nevertheless in 
a statement published by the University on June 7, President 
Atwood, in dealing with “changes in the older departments estab- 
lished under the previous administration” said: “Certain special 
research laboratories may be maintained here. One has already 
been established in chemistry, where a few superior advanced stu- 
dents will be accepted.”* This is not considered by Dr. Kraus, nor 
does it appear to the committee, to be an accurate statement of 
the re agreed upon. In fact, the department of chemistry 


1 This proposal was made before the death of Professor Webster, and not after it as might 
be inferred from President Atwood’s appended —e ry 
* A similar statement was made by the chairman of the Trustees: See Appendix D. 
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in the year after the adoption of the agreement was still one of the 
two largest in the University. 

With respect to the duration of the agreement the following state- 
ment of his understanding was formulated in writing by Dr. Kraus 


and similarly accepted by the President on behalf of the Board of 
Trustees: 


It was understood that the above appropriation [i.ec., the entire appropriation 
mentioned in the agreement] was to continue for an indefinite period of years 
while I continued in position as director of the laboratory, or until such time as 
by mutual agreement a revised plan for the laboratory was made. 


Shortly after, however, two other members of the department of 
chemistry, Dr. B. S. Merigold and Dr. G. F. White, had an inter- 
view with President Atwood. Their oral testimony concerning 
this interview, given separately to the chairman of this committee 
at Worcester on February 16 and 15, 1924, in reply to interroga- 
tion, is as follows: 


Dr. Merigold: I clearly remember that at an interview with President Atwood 
at which Dr. White was also present, Dr. Atwood said that it was not certain 
that the present arrangement for the support of the chemistry work could con- 
tinue indefinitely. My very strong impression also is that President Atwood 
referred to five years as the period beyond which the continuance of the arrange- 
ment was questionable. 

Dr. White: I distinctly remember that Dr. Atwood said, with reference to 
the laboratory appropriation mentioned in the agreement with Dr. Kraus: “You 
know this arrangement is for five years only.” 


This remark was reported to Dr. Kraus by his colleagues; it 
seemed to him to show that the President did not intend to keep 
the agreement so recently made, and he resolved to take the first 
opportunity to leave Clark University. Receiving shortly after a 
call to a professorship in Brown University, he presented his resig- 
nation to take effect at the end of the year 1923-24. It should 
be added that when the chairman of the committee visited Wor- 
cester, President Atwood declared himself to be at a loss to account 
for Professor Kraus’ resignation and for his joining in the request 
for an inquiry by this Association. 

The administrative methods thus employed in dealing with the 
department of chemistry deserve especial notice. They were, in 
the first place, curiously vacillating. The principles of the new 
policy, as set forth by the chairman of the trustees, required the 
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discontinuance of chemistry more clearly than of any other depart- 
ment, with the possible exception of physics, since chemistry is a 
relatively expensive laboratory subject, unrelated to geography, 
and well provided for in other universities; and whatever methods 
for the reduction of the department were to be adopted should 
have been promptly decided upon and as promptly communicated 
to Professor Kraus. If, on the other hand, it was felt that, in spite 
of the new policy, so strong a department could not be sacrificed, 
that decision should also have been promptly made and consistently 
adhered to. What, as has been shown, actually occurred was that 
for a time Dr. Kraus was given special encouragement, and that, 
nearly three years after the adoption of the new policy, plans for 
enlarging the chemical laboratory were under consideration; but 
that suddenly thereafter, with no change in the condition of the 
department, it was decided to eliminate the relatively numerous 
body of graduate students in chemistry and—as had already been 
proposed in the case of physics—to reduce the department to a 
research professorship. In view of Dr. Kraus’ objections, this 
proposal in turn was abandoned, though public statements were 
made which were likely to be construed as meaning that it had been 
adopted—which statements also tended to discourage students in 
chemistry from coming to Clark. Finally, within a fortnight after 
a contractual arrangement which expressly assured the indefinite 
continuance of the department, within the limits of a fixed appropria- 
tion, had been entered into, the president spoke of that arrangement 
as not necessarily valid for more than a brief period, thereby nat- 
urally causing the head of the department to conclude that the 
administration of the University was acting in bad faith. That 
the president made the remark casually, and that at the moment 
he had forgotten the provisions of the agreement, is presumably the 
case—though a year later his recollection was clear that the agree- 
ment was a permanent one. But such lapses of memory on the part 
of administrative officers—whether concerning written contracts 
or their own oral statements—are likely to have extremely unfortu- 
nate consequences. 

9. Summary of Situation in Spring of 1923.—Of the eight 
graduate departments existing in 1919-20, six had been either 
discontinued or apparently marked for discontinuance by June, 
1923: biology, mathematics, physics, chemistry, psychology, social 
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science;' and it was generally understood that graduate work in 
pedagogy would cease with the approaching retirement of the head 
of that department. Of the eleven professors in the faculty of 1920, 
eight had been or were about to be separated from the University— 
two by retirement, one by death, and five by resignation. There had 
also been numerous changes in the lower grades of the teaching staff. 
Of the resignations of professorships four had been promoted by 
administrative acts or attitudes which had caused the professors in 
question to lose hope for the future of their departments and to feel 
distrust of the University administration. In the case of five and 
a half of the original departments—biology, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, pedagogy, and experimental psychology—discontinuance 
was a logical implication of the policy of concentrating upon “‘geogra- 
phy.” In the case of social science, history, and some phases of 
non-laboratory psychology, this was not so clearly the case; the 
difficulties in the two former departments seem to have been due 
chiefly to the generally disturbed situation, and especially to the 
president’s resentment of criticisms arising out of the Nearing affair. 

The cumulative result of the feeling aroused by this series of in- 
cidents was a violent outburst of criticism of the University ad- 
ministration. In the Boston Transcript of May 31, 1923, statements 
concerning the situation at Clark by Professors Boring, Barnes, 
Hankins, Pratt and Young were published, together with replies by 
Dr. Atwood and Dr. Thurber; and the public agitation thus initiated 
has, as noted at the outset, continued until the time of preparation 
of this report (July, 1924). 


VII. RESULTS OF NEW POLICY AND OF METHODS OF 
NEW ADMINISTRATION 


The committee has already remarked that the new plan, though 
at the time of its adoption the presumption against it was apparently 
decisive, should be finally judged by its results. It remains therefore 
to inquire concerning the situation in Clark University at the close 
of 1923-24, after four years of that policy and of the work of the 
new administration. 

As a means of attracting a greater number of graduate students to 
the University, the new policy has thus far been unsuccessful. The 
last year before its adoption (as has been mentioned) the University 


! The last two of these departments were not in the end discontinued. 
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had 75 graduate students (not including honorary fellows or special 
students). The corresponding figures for the last four years are: 


1920-21, 51; 1921-22, 96; 1922-23, 53; 1923-24, 70, of whom only 


46 are full-time students.' Of the total for the last year, 20 were 
in history, 17 in chemistry, 12 in education, 9 in geography, 9 in 
psychology.? In the distribution of graduate students’ work by 
departments, 27% of the elections were in chemistry, 19% in history, 
19% in psychology, 15% in education, and 8% in geography, the 
rest in various other subjects.* ‘Thus the department for the sake of 
which the troubles and disorganization of the past four years were 
incurred, and to the support of which 30% of the departmental ex- 
penditure is devoted, has fewer students than had in 1920 the de- 
partments which have been discontinued to enable it to be supported, 
and was in 1923-24 a poor fifth among the present departments in 
amount of graduate work elected. The general situation, then, with 
respect to graduate student attendance, is considerably worse than 
that of 1920, which Dr. Sanford characterized as ‘‘desperate’’—espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the department of chemistry, having 
about 25% of the total enrollment, will be virtually eliminated next 
year, with a material further loss of regular graduate students as 
the probable consequence.‘ 

Of the interesting and impressive program outlined at President 
Atwood’s inauguration for advanced instruction and research in 
geography only a small portion has thus far (1924) been carried out. 
The teaching staff in the subject consists of Dr. Atwood as professor 
of physical and regional geography; a distinguished specialist in 
anthropogeography, Dr. Ellen C. Semple, who spends one term in 
Worcester; an acting part-time professor of agricultural geography, 
an associate professor of meteorology and climatology, and an assis- 
tant professor of economic geography. ‘The last two also give under- 
graduate and summer_courses. There are in addition a lecturer on 
the pedagogy of geography, who is also director of correspondence 
courses, and three non-resident lecturers on the soils, the vegetation, 


and the forests, respectively, of North America. Thus, in addition 


1 Baselimnent of regular graduate students for 1924-25 at end of second week of university year 
was 52. 

2 Of regular graduate students registered for 1924-25 (first term), 16 are in history, 13 in 
geography, 8 in psychology, 5 in economics, 4 in education, 3 in chemistry, 2 in physics, one is 
biology. The last three departments receive — candidates for the master’s degree (ont 
year course) and are conducted by the college s ° 

* The Registrar of the University, to whom the committee applied for these last figures, was 
not permitted by President Atwood to communicate them. e committee has, however, 
been able to obtain the official data from other sources. 

* This, as above noted, has now occurred (Sept., 1924). 
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to Dr. Atwood, whose administrative duties as president of the Uni- 
versity and College are considerable, the faculty of the School of 
Geography has two resident, full-time members who are specialists 
in the subject, both of these giving much time to undergraduate 
instruction. While Clark now has what is unusual in American 
institutions, a distinct department competently equipped to give 
numerous courses, both graduate and undergraduate, in geography, 
it would not appear that, in point of number of professors, range and 
specialization of courses, and, especially, provision of time and of 
facilities for original investigation in the field, there has as yet been 
a close approach to the realization of the purpose of establishing at 
Worcester a school of geographical research ‘‘unique in America and 
pre-eminent in its special field” and of ‘‘developing for America a great 
bureau of information regarding conditions in this and other lands.” 

It will be noted that of the graduate departments of 1920 which still 
exist, history and the group consisting of psychology and education 
have (1923-24) more students and a much greater number of elections 
than geography. ‘This seems to confirm the view that if the resources 
diverted to the establishment of a new department had been devoted 
to the strengthening of a group of the older ones, a healthier growth 
of the graduate school would have resulted. There are, indeed, 
indications that the program of ‘concentrating’ definitely upon 
geography and kindred subjects is being abandoned, and that 
psychology, chiefly in its educational bearings, is likely again to 
be a subject especially emphasized at Clark University.2 The 
University, in short, after four years’ trial of the new plan, is reverting 
towards a policy of which the possibility and advisability were 
fairly obvious in 1920, and which could much more effectively and 
unimpededly have been adopted then than now. At present, the 
subjects in which university work is carried on by no means consti- 
tute a compact or “‘concentrated’”’ group. Between physiography 
and mental hygiene or educational psychology, the scientific relations 
cannot be said to be close. 

It should be understood that the foregoing statements refer only 
to what was meant by “Clark University” in 1920, #.¢., to the 
graduate departments. The committee has made no extended 

! There are no material changes in the staff for 1924-25. 

* This is partly due to a considerable bequest ($175,000) “for research in genetic psychology” 
from the late President Hall. The reestablishment of the graduate department of psychology 


Sccurred, however, before Dr. Hall’s death; and the greater part of the bequest will not accrue 
to the University for some time to come. 
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inquiry into conditions in the College, with which it is not primarily 
concerned ; but a few words about this part of the institution may be 
added. Some important changes of policy have occurred. Until 
1922, partly in consequence of a wish expressed in the will of the 
founder, an unusual and interesting plan was followed in under- 
graduate instruction at Clark. ‘The normal period of residence for 
the bachelor’s degree was fixed at three years, but in this period 
candidates were required to gain “‘credits’’ for 108 semester-hours, 
and students receiving an average grade of less than B— (82%) in 
the three years were required to take further work. In addition a 
“summer study plan” had been introduced, chiefly to “afford means 
of cultivating capacity for independent study”’ and to enable students 
to “complete the requirements for the bachelor’s degree without carry- 
ing the full program of 18 hours per week through the college course.” 
Under this plan “credits” were given for specified courses of reading 
followed by examinations or other tests; but the period of residence 
could not thereby be reduced to less than three years. Finally, 
“in order that the average student” might ‘work with as few dis- 
tractions and as many advantages as possible,” participation in inter- 
collegiate athletics was forbidden, but especial attention was given to 
systematic physical training. In the judgment of many of the fac- 
ulty, as good educational results were attained under this plan as by 
the average four-year course. But “increasing pressure, on the 
one hand, for the admission of high-school graduates who could not 
qualify for the three-year course, and, on the other hand, for a 
larger development of extra-curricular activities, including athletics, 
led to a modification of this plan.”* ‘The normal term of residence 
was in 1922 increased to four years, and the required “credits” to 
120 semester-hours, though “additional credits” are given to “the lead- 
ing twenty-five per cent” in each class, making the degree attainable 
in three years by exceptional students. The plan of summer reading- 
courses has been discontinued. Encouragement is now given to 
intercollegiate athletics and to so-called “‘student activities;’ an 
athletic field has been bought, and a dormitory erected out of a be- 
quest left to the University unconditionally by a former member of 
the Board of Trustees.* The character of the College has thus 


1 Foregoing citations in this paragraph are from Annual Catalog, 1920. 
Catalogue, 1923. 
*In June, 1924, the Student Body passed resolutions expressing its “full confidence” in 
—— a and his policies. A resolution critical of this action was subsequently 
y the senior class. 
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radically altered, chiefly during the past four years; the faculty, of 
course, shares responsibility with the president for some of these 
changes. Whether the ‘‘pressure’’ which led to these changes was irre- 
sistible, the committee is not in a position to judge; but it thinks the 
loss of the former unique character of Clark College, and the abandon- 
ment of an important educational experiment, regrettable. The 
changes have not increased the student attendance, which—in spite of 
the adoption of the practice of sending a recruiting agent to visit 
New England high schools—was approximately the same in 1923-24 
as in 1919-20 and about 10 per cent less than in 1921-22.' ‘The class 
entering in September, 1923, was about 30 per cent smaller than that 
of 1920.2 Meanwhile, in spite of the increased number of courses 
required for the bachelor’s degree, the total number giving under- 
graduate instruction has not increased,’ though most of the Univer- 
sity faculty now also give College courses. ‘Through this last change 
the distinction of the old Clark University, as an institution having 
a faculty devoted almost wholly to “‘university” work, disappears. 
Other changes, due to the initiative of President Atwood, have 
been the establishment (without consultation with the faculty) of a 
six-weeks summer school, which in 1923 had 135 students; of ““home- 
study courses in geography,” for which college credits are given to 
non-resident students; and of the degree of Bachelor of Education 
“for teachers who complete about two years of college work follow- 
ing a two years’ normal school course.’’ For this degree “‘30 semester- 
hours credit may be allowed for home-study or extension courses” 
and all of the required resident work at Clark (equivalent to one year) 
may be done in the summer school. As requirements for a bachelor’s 
degree these seem to the committee of questionable adequacy. 
The new developments mentioned, however much they may promote 
a wider diffusion of the educational service of the institution, seem 
to indicate the diversion of a large part of its energies and its re- 
sources into activities of a type quite different from those with which 
its name and reputation have hitherto been especially associated. 
If these new activities had been accompanied by a commensurate 
growth of graduate work and research they would give no special 


1 Enrollment of regular undergraduates for 1924-25 was 13% less than in 1921-22. Including 
special students, the total was about the same as in 1920. 

? This remains approximately true of the freshman class entering in September, 1924. 

* At the beginning of 1924-25 the appointment of seven new members of the faculty is an- 
nounced; of these, two have the doctor's degree. The total of undergraduate instructors ap- 
pears to be now slightly greater than in 1920. 
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occasion for comment; but they have in fact been coincident with a 
decline in such work. 


VIII. CONCLUSION 


The committee will now sum up its opinion with respect to the 
more general and fundamental criticisms of recent educational policy 
and administrative methods at Clark University, made by the 
complainants, by other members and former members of the faculty 
of the University, and by a large number of its graduates. 

The Board of Trustees of the University was confronted in 1920 
with an undeniably difficult situation, in which, in the Committee’s 
judgment, some further concentration and reorganization of the 
activities of the graduate school were desirable. The Board, however, 
disregarded several possible plans from which, as it seems to the 
Committee, good results might fairly confidently have been expected; 
and, without taking counsel with or even making its program clear 
to its faculty, it embarked upon an ambitious and difficult educa- 
tional venture, which might, however, in itseli—though not in all 
of the methods employed in it—be justified by success. Thus far 
it has not been justified by success; the committee is unable to dissent 
from the published opinion of the numerous body of alumni and for- 
mer professors already mentioned, that the present position of the 
University (1923-24), with respect to its postgraduate departments, 
is inferior to that which it held in 1919-20, and that it has lost much 
of the character which once constituted its special distinction. This 
result is due partly to the nature of the new policy and partly toa 
series of grave administrative errors which have attended its execu- 
tion; the nature and roots of these errors, this report will have made 
clear. How much of the outcome is attributable to the former of 
these causes, how much to the latter, the Committee sees no sure 
means of judging; the two factors cannot be isolated. With more 
judicious management the experiment would doubtless have had a 
smoother course and a more fortunate issue thus far. But that, 
even under more favorable auspices, it would have proved advan- 
tageous for Clark University to abandon the principle of continuity 
of development to which it was especially committed, to discard so 
great a part of its intangible assets, and, with very limited financial 
resources, to attempt to create, at the expense of existing depart- 
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ments, a wholly new school in a large and costly field of study, the 
committee believes to be improbable. 

In this enterprise the University appears to have been involved 
through the enthusiasm of a small number of members of a lay board 
of trustees. The entire episode is perhaps chiefly significant as show- 
ing how—under a form of government not peculiar to Clark—the 
policy of an institution may be abruptly revolutionized by a very 
few men not of the teaching profession, the faculty, as well as the 
alumni, being treated as a body having no concern in the matter. 
The unhappy results which followed in this instance were in part due 
to the effect of this treatment upon the relations of the trustees, 
and of the president chosen to carry out their policy, on the one hand, 
and the educational staff, on the other. The faculties of American 
universities are not now content to be negligible factors in the de- 
termination of educational policies; and that is one, though not the 
chief, reason why it is inexpedient to regard them as such. Peculiar 
to Clark, however, was a further feature of its organization especially 
well adapted to cause difficulties—that whereby a single department 
head, chiefly engrossed with the work and the interests of his own 
department, was given control over the fortunes of the other depart- 
ments, whose representatives were not even authorized to communi- 
cate with the Board of Trustees except through him. That in a 
small institution an active head of a department should also be 
president is perhaps a desirable arrangement, and certainly is a plan 
worth trying—but only upon condition that the faculty participate 
in his election, that he be regarded simply as primus inter pares, 
and that all matters of policy, appointments, etc., be threshed out by 
a broadly representative faculty body of which the president is 
chairman—a body without whose counsel he is not at liberty to take 
any measures of importance. An institution like Clark University, 
with a small faculty of high standing, is peculiarly fitted for such 
cooperative government by the group of scholars composing it, under 
a leader at least partly of their own choosing; and it is peculiarly 
unfitted for the system which has hitherto obtained there. 

The situation at Clark University has been further complicated by 
By-Law III, which provides that members of the faculty, collectively 
as well as individually, may communicate with the Board of Trustees 
only through the president. If this means merely that the president 
should know of all such communications and that they should be 
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transmitted through his hands without modification, it is not open to 
serious objection, but if it means that the faculty have no assured way 
' of laying their views before the Trustees under any circumstances 
except at the president’s discretion, or that his statements to the 
Trustees are presumed to represent the judgment of the faculty, the 
rule is a dangerous one. It is apparently interpreted at Clark Uni- 
versity in the latter sense; for in his appended statement President 
Atwood justifies the adoption of the new policy in 1920 wholly without 
the faculty’s knowledge on the ground that the then president was 
consulted and that, “under the plan of organization here at Clark,” 
the president ‘‘represented the faculty in all negotiations with the 
Trustees.” This seems to the committee an unusual and uncon- 
vincing conception of faculty representation; and its practical effect 
is to keep the Trustees more or less in ignorance of the real situation 
in the University. That such a plan is now breaking down even in 
industrial and commercial establishments would appear to indicate 
that it is unsuitable for an organization of professional workers. 
It is the opinion of the committee that the recent history of Clark 
University shows that the amendment of this By-Law would be in the 
University’s interest. 

Of President Atwood it is to be said that, in consenting to become 
the executant of the new policy, he undertook a difficult and embar- 
rassing task in which, in the nature of the case, criticism and opposi- 
tion were inevitable. It was a task demanding not only energy and 
_ Sincere enthusiasm for the science of geography (both of which he has 
abundantly manifested), but also a high degree of tact, administra- 
tive wisdom, coolness and good humor under opposition, fairness in 
controversy, and ability to see other men’s points of view; and these 
qualities he has apparently been unable to command. One of the 
gifts most requisite in an administrative officer is the power to fore- 
see the natural reactions of other men to his own programs and mea- 
sures; President Atwood’s lack of this seems to the committee to be 
most plainly shown in his genuine surprise and anger at the opposition 
which the new policy, and various specific acts of his own, aroused. 
The charge that he is indifferent to scientific research as such does not 
seem to the committee to be established; it was a necessary conse- 
quence of the new policy that this impression should be produced in 
the minds of members of those departments not favored by that 
policy. On the other hand it is true that his administration has been 
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more distinguished by the addition of a summer school, correspon- 
dence courses, an athletic field and a dormitory, than by the condi- 
tion of the research-activities of the University. The establish- 
ment, in an institution having a very small faculty, of a summer 
school manned chiefly from its own staff, and the requirement of a 
larger number of undergraduate courses per teacher, are measures 
unfavorable to productive scientific work in such an institution. Dr. 
Atwood has, however, introduced a plan of sabbatical leaves which 
should in the future do something to offset the bad effects of these 
measures. He has, also, cooperated with the faculty in increasing 
the requirements for the A.B. and higher degrees. The most serious 
criticisms to be brought against his administration relate to qualities 
and tendencies sufficiently indicated elsewhere in this report, which it 
does not appear needful to attempt to characterize further. 
Concerning the future the committee is not called upon to predict; 
but it thinks it important to add that it does not see in the recent 
history of this university proof of any intrinsic impossibility of 
maintaining successfully the type of institution which it represents— 
i.¢., a graduate school not associated with a large undergraduate 
college and covering only a limited range of studies. As an institu- 
tion of this type Clark University was at its outset an important and 
unique educational experiment; but the experiment has been ham- 
pered by unfavorable conditions not inherent in its nature. It is 
true that such institutions must inevitably have certain special 
difficulties to meet. They are, for example, handicapped by certain 
unfortunate tendencies of American graduate students—the absence 
of the custom of migration after graduate work has begun, and the 
disposition to pursue postgraduate study in the same institution in 
which the student has taken his first degree. Again, where the 
staffs of departments are necessarily small, the problem of depart- 
mental rejuvenescence and of keeping up with the progress of rapidly 
changing and expanding sciences may sometimes prove especially 
difficult. On the other hand, such institutions, if wisely organized 
and conducted, have great compensatory advantages, both for re- 
search and instruction; one of the greatest, in the latter respect, is 
that they should be less likely to confuse the distinctive problems and 
methods of collegiate and university work. Where these advantages 
are effectively utilized, there is no reason to doubt that they will 
attract graduate students of the best type in considerable numbers 
(465) 
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and make for a vigorous esprit de corps and an especially keen enthu- 
siasm for research. Certain fundamental principles which may well 
guide a university of this type were set forth in the statement of 
policy adopted by the original Board of Trustees of Clark University: 


The settled policy of the University shall be always to first strengthen depart- 
ments already established until they are as thorough, as advanced, as special, 
and as efficient as possible, before proceeding to the establishment of new ones. . . 
When new departments are established, those shall always be chosen first which 
are scientifically most closely related to departments already established, that the 
body of sciences here represented may be kept vigorous and compact, and that 
the strength of the University may always rest, not upon the number of subjects 
nor upon the length and breadth of its curriculum, but upon its thoroughness and 
its unity. . .While ability in teaching shall be held of great importance, the 
leading consideration i in all engagements, reappointments and promotions shall 
be the quality and quantity of successful investigation. 

The primary cause of the recent difficulties and present condition 


of this university lay in the abandonment of these principles. 


The Committee has carefully explored and, to the best of its 
ability, accurately described the facts of the disturbed situation at 
Clark University, and has stated regretfully its serious conclusions. 
In thus performing the duty assigned to it the Committee hopes that 
its report may aid in clarifying public opinion, and that it may in no 
way retard, but definitely promote, the welfare of the University and 
the more effectual realization of the ends for which the University 
exists and to which it has in the past rendered notable service. 


Respectfully submitted : 


Artour O. Lovejoy, Chairman 
(Johns Hopkins University), 
Joun M. BREWER 
(Harvard University), 
Rosert K. Roor 
(Princeton University), 
Henry S. WHITE 
(Vassar College).' 


APPENDIX A 
APPLICATION FOR INVESTIGATION 


We, the undersigned, have requested the American Association of University 
Professors to investigate the academic situation at Clark University for the 
reason that we believe that the present policy of the President and of the Board 


1 Professor E. A. Ross was originally a ee md of i committee, but has been prevented by 
absence abroad from participating in the drafting of report, 
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of Trustees at Clark University is subversive of educational progress and in some 
_ respects not in accordance with the best ethical principles. Our criticisms of the 
present administration of Clark University are set forth below. 


(la) The Board of Trustees established the Department of Geography in con- 
travention of their By-Laws which had been in effect since 1889 and which, 
according to the catalog of 1920, were in effect at the time that the Department of 
Geography was established; 

(b) The Board of Trustees applied a large portion of the income of the Univer- 
sity to the newly established Department of Geography and thereby made im- 
possible the further growth and even the continued existence of then existing 
departments; 

(c) The Faculty of the University were left in ignorance and even misled as to 
the true policy of the Administration, which policy was not made known to them 
or to the public at large until the spring of 1923, three years after its inception. 

(2) The President acquiesced in the action of the Board of Trustees in estab- 
lishing the new Department of Geography in contravention of the By-Laws of 
the Board; he made no announcement of the policy of the Administration; and he 
allowed existing departments to die out without making any effort to maintain 
them, as was his first duty according to the By-Laws. 

(3a) The policy of the Administration to concentrate the resources of the Uni- 
versity on a single department (Geography) at the expense of other already es- 
tablished departments is unsound from an educational point of view. The 
School of Geography in Clark University has not been able to make for itself a 
postion in the scientific and academic world which measurably offsets the loss 
due to the disintegration of previously existing departments; 

(6) The funds diverted to the use of the Department of Geography consti- 
tuted a large fraction of the total income of the University available for research 
purposes, and, according to the admission of the Administration, made necessary 
the elimination or, at any rate, the limitation of the work of other departments. 
But, while other departments were thus handicapped, the funds allotted to 
Geography were more than was required for the proper maintenance of Geography 
atthetime. It appears that the balance was allowed to remain idle or accumulate 
rather than to employ it to meet the pressing needs of other departments. Such 
action on the part of the Administration was an act of discrimination against other 
existing departments, which not only unnecessarily weakened the work in those 
departments but also tended to destroy the morale of the graduate faculty. 

(4a) While the affairs of the University required the whole-hearted, disinterested 
and intelligent leadership of a qualified administrator, the President was en- 
grossed with the affairs of the Department of Geography and seemed at all times 
to approach the problems of the University with impatience; there can be little 
doubt that in his estimation the interests of his own Department were paramount 
to those of the University as a whole; 

(b) The policy of combining the headship of a newly established department 
with the presidency of the whole University was unsound. The reorganization of 
the University and the College as a single institution and its further administra- 
tion and the establishment of a new department each required the undivided 
attention of a responsible head. The dual functions of one and the same in- 
dividual as president of the University and as head of a department represent 
mutually conflicting interests and the combined arrangement places other de- 
partments on an unequal footing with that department (Geography). 

(5) The morale of the student body, the alumni, and the faculty was destroyed 
ae da the lack of tact and through the temperamental disqualification of the 

esident. 

(Signed) G. Borine, 
F. H. HangmNs, 
Harry E. BaRngs, 
CuarLes A. Kraus. 
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APPENDIX B 


REPLY OF PRESIDENT ATWOOD 
March 4, 1924. 


Prorgssor Lovejoy: 


After reading the petition signed by Professors Boring, Hankins, Barnes and 
Kraus, addressed to the American Association of University Professors and re- 
questing an investigation of the academic situation at Clark University and the 
present policy of the President and Board of Trustees, I have decided in response 
to your request to make the following statement for publication in full: 


1. Relative to By-Laws. The By-Laws referred to in the petition are some that 
were adopted by the Board of Trustees about the time of the establishment of 
the University. They have never been so interpreted by the Board as to prevent 
the closing of departments or the establishment of new departments. The 
history of the University shows that there was for a number of years a graduate 
Department of Anthropology here and that was closed ten years ago. Fora 
number of years graduate work in chemistry, provided for early in the history of 
the institution, was discontinued and later the department was reopened. In 
1904 provision was made for the opening of Departments of History and Econom- 
ics as well as Modern Languages and English in the Graduate School. The pro- 
vision for modern languages and English was long ago abandoned but work in 
history and economics has been continued. Two of the men who have signed 
this petition were directly benefited by the establishment of history and economics 
in the Graduate School, and a third by the reestablishment of the Chemistry 
Department. 

The appropriations for most of the existing departments have been increased 
during the present administration and no curtailments were made until through 
retirement on account of age, or voluntary retirement or withdrawal, the personnel 
in certain departments was decreased. More detailed information relative to 
changes in departments will appear under (5) below. 

2. Spirit of research dominant at Clark. There has never been any intention 
of reducing the amount or lowering the character of graduate work at Clark. 
However, concentration upon work in a few departments continues to characterize 
the policy in the Graduate Division of the University. Under the founder's 
will the funds available for graduate work cannot be transferred to any other 
use and it is moreover the purpose and desire of the trustees, as well as that of 
the president, to maintain and develop this side of the institution’s work. The 
very men who have signed the petition have as members of the Graduate Board 
cooperated with me in the revision of the requirements for admission and for 
graduate degrees here at Clark, and know that we have established standards 
in accordance with the best practices obtaining in the graduate schools in the 
Association of American Universities. Two of the petitioners were members of 
the committee which I appointed for that work. Their correspondence with me, 
and their remarks at the board meetings indicated that they were heartily and 
even enthusiastically supporting the administration in this program. 

3. President has always given instruction at Clark. It has always been the 
custom at Clark for the president of the University to be actively identified with 
the work in one of the graduate departments of instruction. The administrative 
work in the College is now delegated, for the most part, to the dean of the College 
who works in cooperation with the Collegiate Board. 

4. The new _ were promptly announced. It is absurd for any member of 
the faculty of this University who attended my inaugural exercises, or read my 
inaugural address, to hold that the policy of the new administration was not made 
known. I will quote from my inaugural address as follows: 

“After a careful study of the needs in higher education in this country the Trus- 
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tees of Clark University adopted plans which, if successfully carried out, will 
lead to the development in Clark University of a department unique in America 
and preeminent in its special field. It will be a department which should help 
to fill a real gap in our educational system, and make important contributions to 
the work of all schools in America. It will be a department where a large part 
of the resources available and a large part of the energy of the staff will be de- 
voted to the promotion of research work and productive scholarship. It should 
enrich the cultural values in education and make important contributions bearing 
upon industrial and commercial problems and upon many other national and in- 
ternational problems before the adult citizenship of the United States. 

“In addition to the regular collegiate courses and to graduate work in certain 
of the strong departments for research already established, we shall offer to 
teachers, to men entering large business enterprises, especially international 
trade, to all those who wish to enter consular or diplomatic service, special facil- 
ities in the study of geography. It will be our policy to establish and develop a 
graduate school in geography; a school with a staff of experts who must become 
familiar with the geography of the different parts of the world; not entirely home- 
made experts, but experts who, by means of frequent visits, active correspondence, 
and constant study of a given portion of this earth, keep up to date in their know]l- 
edge of the actual conditions in the different countries.’’* 

The following statement was made by the President of the Board of Trustees 
at the inaugural exercises and appears in the same publication as the inaugural 
address just referred to, pages 4 and 5: 

“It is not necessary that this institution, founded as an innovation, shall 
cherish forever each and every detail that has found a place in its organization; 
but it is absolutely necessary that Clark shall be true to certain great fundamental 
principles; and of these two stand out conspicuously. 

“The true university spirit must forever be maintained. That spirit is the 
spirit of truth. It requires both the historical and the experimental disciplines: 
the one to make clear the truth we have to build on; the other to go forward from 
what we have and annex ever more and more of the undiscovered country. Our 
second great principle is like unto and grows out of our first, for the explorer 
cannot sit by the old hearthstone. Clark University started one innovation in 
offering graduate courses only; Clark College started another in its three years’ 
course. This institution must never lose the courage and the spirit of the pioneer. 
To our new president, who has spent much of his life in exploring the lonely 
mountains and wind-swept plains of our great West, we look with assurance to 
lead us ever onward to new frontiers.” 

5. Changes in certain departments. From your letter I should judge that you 
are genuinely interested in what has transpired relative to certain of the graduate 
departments here at Clark and I assume that other members of your committee 
and of the Association will also be interested and I will, therefore, sketch briefly 
the facts relative to certain of the departments in which considerable changes 
have occurred during the present administration. 

Biology. When I came to Clark, Professor Lillie, who was working alone in 
graduate biology, was considering a call to the Nela Laboratories at a much higher 

. It was an opportunity to pursue pure research work under most favor- 
able conditions and we cordially talked over the whole situation. There had been 
no candidates in biology for the Ph.D. degree since 1913. There was, however, 
one man working with Dr. Lillie, who anticipated taking the degree in 1921. 
That man needed no further instructional work, and Dr. Lillie indicated that he 
could direct his thesis work at a distance. When Dr. Lillie accepted the call to 
the Nela Laboratories we were forced to consider the question as to what we should 
do for graduate work in biology. There was a total appropriation of about $4500, 
and I considered that sum altogether too small for remanning and maintaining 


ova Publication: Inauguration of Wallace Walter Atwood. Clark University Library, 
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a graduate School in Biology, to which students should be invited to come and 
complete their training for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Mathematics. Dr. Story retired on account of age in 1921; Professor Taber on 
account of ill health requested that arrangements be made for his retirement; 


- and Mr. Perott at the age of sixty-seven, who was doing a little lecturing in the 


department, requested that if possible I arrange for his retirement. There had 
been no candidates for the Ph.D. degree in mathematics during the previous 
four years, and but three since 1911. There were at that.time a few who were 
interested in working for Master’s degrees in mathematics. They were local 
school teachers and came over late in the afternoon. Dr. Arthur Gordon Web- 
ster kindly offered to complete the instruction which they needed. With the 
existing schedules of salaries obtaining in the best graduate schools of this country, 
the entire amount available for mathematics in the graduate budget was not more 
than enough to call one first-class man in mathematics. With the establishment 
of many strong departments of mathematics in neighboring universities, and 
especially with the great development of applied mathematics in the schools of 
technology here in New England and elsewhere, I concluded that it was unwise to 
recommend that we endeavor at present to compete in the field of graduate mathe- 
matics. 


Physics. This was another one-man department. Professor Webster was 
deeply disturbed because he did not have graduate students, but in our many 
conversations I always took the position with him that he should not worry about 
the lack of students but go ahead with his research work. His position was 
absolutely assured and the appropriation for his laboratory was maintained 
without question throughout the time he was with us. The biographical sketch 
by Professor Edwin H. Hall, published in Science, July 29, 1923, contains a clear 
diagnosis of Professor Webster’s mental condition which is known to have been 
due to a definite and fatal illness. The facts known to many and appreciated 
by Dr. Webster’s best friends in the profession make some of the statements that 
appeared soon after his death a dishonorable record for those who caused their 
publication. 

Fortunately we are in a position with the able physicists who were on the college 
staff to provide work leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Physics, and that 
for the present will be our policy. 

Chemistry. This department was reopened for graduate work in 1907. Dr. 
Kraus was called in 1914 and through heroic efforts, and the cooperation of Dr. 
White and Dr. Merigold, he built up a very strong department. The salary for 
Dr. Kraus has been increased by a thousand dollars during the present adminis- 
tration and the appropriations for his laboratory have been increased each year 
during this administration. Without provision for full graduate work in physics, 
or mathematics, the position of graduate chemistry was naturally affected un- 
favorably. Nevertheless, it was the desire of the trustees and of the president to 
encourage Dr. Kraus just as far as it was possible. We could see that it would be 
impossible to carry out plans for a large teaching organization in graduate chem- 
istry, and, therefore, a plan for a research laboratory was evolved. This plan 
was worked out in joint conference with the President of the University, the 
President of the Board of_Trustees, and Professor Kraus. The proposal was 
received most enthusiastically by Dr. Kraus, and after careful consideration he 
asked for a somewhat larger appropriation for the research laboratory. This 
was granted, and all of the conditions which Dr. Kraus stipulated were agreed 
to by the Board of Trustees in the establishment of the laboratory. It was 
provided that he could have if he chose a limited number of high-grade students 
to be selected by himself but he would have been free to conduct the laboratory 
as a research institution and give no instruction if that had been his wish. His 
salary was raised and the appropriation granted for this work was greater than 
any he had ever before received for research. The permanency of we: visions 
for the laboratory was assured and put into contractual form. A few weeks 
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after the conference Dr. Kraus received and accepted, without consultation with 
me, a call from Brown University. 

At present we anticipate organizing the staff and work in chemistry so that we 
may properly invite graduate students, candidates for the Master’s degree, to 
continue with us. 

Psychology. Psychology had always been the outstanding, large and con- 
spicuous department here at Clark, and we all appreciate that it was due to the 
superior scholarship and leadership of the intellectual founder of the University, 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall. It was the expressed policy of the present administration 
not in any way to curtail that department but to assist it in every way possible. 
In the spring of 1922, when Dr. Boring was considering positions both at Harvard 
and Stanford and his reappointment would have normally come before the Board 
of Trustees at Clark, Dr. Sanford told me before the meeting of the Board at 
which such recommendations for reappointment were to be made that Dr. Boring 
had accepted a call to Harvard. With Dr. Sanford’s recommendation we have 
since 1922 appointed three new men in psychology, one of them is now on our 
staff and another will begin work at Clark in the fall of 1924. We recognize the 
asset which Clark has in its enviable reputation in the training of psychologists, 
in its remarkable laboratory equipment for experimental work, and in the special 
library which has been provided during the last thirty-five years in psychology 
and education. Furthermore, we recognize that there are fields of work in psy- 
chology especially well represented in Dr. Carl Murchison’s studies and instruc- 
tion that are closely related to the group of humanistic studies now being de- 
veloped at this University. With history and international relations strong, 
with the development of studies in world economics, sociology, and geography, 
the development of the social and national phases of psychology are most ap- 
propriate for graduate students interested in any one of these fields of thought. 

6. The financial problem. Clark University has had no substantial increase 
to its endowment fund since the death of the founder. In those twenty years 
many strong graduate schools have been established in this country. The orig- 
inal plan started thirty-five years ago, of a group of graduate departments with 
one eminent authority in each field, has been entirely outgrown in America, and 
plans for the reorganization of Clark were known to be necessary. Dr. Hall has 
frankly acknowledged to me that he was not in the least surprised at the changes 
which had occurred since his resignation. He anticipated that many of them must 
take place. Furthermore, the salary schedule needed immediate attention, and 
with the hearty cooperation of the Board of Trustees the salary of every member 
of the faculty has been increased. The maximum is now $1000 over the maximum 
of three years ago, and some members of the staff have had increases of more than 
that amount. Plans for annuities have been adopted and put into operation, 
and quite recently a plan has been adopted which provides that each member of 
the faculty of professorial rank shall have a semester off, on full pay, after each 
six years of service. 

7. Policy of concentration. While competition i in graduate field's of instruction 
and research could not be maintained i in as many departments as heretofore, yet 
the prospects for constructive work in a selected group of departments were 
excellent. In formulating a plan for concentration the trustees very wisely 
took into consideration the fact that the founder of this University had provided 
an unusually large endowment for the library. With the depreciation in the 
buying power of the dollar it had become increasingly evident that the University 
could best support graduate work for which the equipment could be largely 
supplied by the library funds. 

We have strengthened the Department of History and International Relations, 
and also the Department of Economics and Sociology. There are now five men 
giving instruction in these fields, and each one is capable of, and is conducting, 
high-grade graduate work. 

8. The School of Geography. ‘The establishment of the School of Geography 
was all planned for before the change was made in the administration, and with 
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the full knowledge and approval of Dr. G. Stanley Hall who, by the plan of or- 
ganization here at Clark, represented the faculty in all negotiations with the 
Trustees. Geography was selected because it was recognized that in this country 
we have most seriously neglected this field of study and research in higher educa- 
_ tion. Just at the time when our nation was being necessarily brought into closer 
and closer contact with the affairs of the world, the conception most naturally 
developed for a type of geographical institute similar to those established in 
Europe, or a school of geography such as is organized in several of the European 
universities. This School should serve in this country as a center for the training 
of those who would enter the profession, or would enter governmental service, or 
commercial life, or who wish to contribute through research to our knowledge 
of geography. The movement during the last twenty-five years has been so 
notably towards human geography, meaning a knowledge of the actual conditions 
under which people are living, or the factor of environment in the interpretation 
of history, economics, or sociology, and international problems, that the time was 
ripe for some university to give special attention to this field of study. 

The establishment of a School of Geography at Clark evoked no audible pro- 
test until the spring of 1922 when I requested the President of an undergraduate 
Liberal Club to close a meeting. Many of the faculty and the retiring president 
had endorsed the new program most enthusiastically. I have letters showing 
enthusiastic support of the new plans from two of the men who have signed the 
petition. I will quote from a letter from Dr. Barnes dated May 6, 1921—“I 
can assure you that your personal courtesy and constructive attitude towards 
the future of Clark make it a pleasure for a member of the faculty to cooperate 
in a hearty and cordial manner;” and from another letter from Dr. Barnes dated 
October 20, 1921—“I fully realize that the history department has been specially 
favored and that within the department I have received consideration which is 
somewhat beyond that which a man of my age could normally expect. My de- 
sire was rather to state concretely what was needed in our department if we were 
to meet in an adequate manner the demands for instruction in history which now 
exist at Clark. I feel that right now at Clark University there is an opportunity 
to build up a graduate school around geography and the social sciences which 
will command public attention and attract students in a degree out of all pro- 
portion to the relative size of the faculty which we can gather within the limita- 
tions of our financial resources.” 

Since the establishment of the School, fourteen American colleges and univer- 
sities have called upon this department for well-trained specialists. We have 
apn our graduates in first-class positions, and we cannot yet meet the demand. 

€ movement is one in which Clark may hope to render a service to American 
education, and Dr. Hall has very often encouraged me with the statement that 
it seemed to him that there is an opportunity in the development and promotion 
of the study of geography in this country comparable to that which there was 
for him thirty-five years ago when he developed child study and psychology at 
Clark. It is, therefore, with the same spirit of experimental work, of pioneer 
work in science and education, that the entire organization now at Clark in a 
spirit of cordial cooperation moves forward and will continue to move forward. 


Respectfully yours, 
W. W. Atwoop. 
APPENDIX C 


LETTER OF PROFESSOR MURCHISON 
February 13, 1924. 


Dear Professor Lovejoy: 

As a member of the faculty and as a friend of Clark University I am assuming 
the privilege of addressing a letter to you, the Chairman of the special committee 
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appointed by the Association of University Professors to investigate the validity 
of certain charges brought formally by Messrs. Barnes, Boring, Hankins, and 
Kraus. I desire that the contents of this letter be considered formally by your 
Committee. 

In order to reduce the length of the letter and present its arguments in simple 
form, the original documents upon which the letter is based are reproduced and 
numbered as inclosures, and will be referred to by number after being designated. 

Inclosure 1 is a copy of the original declarations concerning the policy of the 
institution; Inclosure 2 is a copy of the original statement concerning the duties 
of the President; Inclosure 3 is a copy of the General Statements which elaborated 
further the duties of the President; Inclosure 4 is a copy of the ten By-Laws, 
which still further elaborated the duties of the President,—being substituted for 
the General Statements; while Inclosure 5 is a copy of By-Law 7, which was 
later added to the ten,—making eleven By-Laws. The various Inclosures carry 
their own dates and references. 

Original declarations concerning the policy of the institution. "These two declara- 
tions occur, the first in the Preliminary Announcement of April 17, 1889, and the 
second in the First Official Announcement of May 23, 1889. The former states 
clearly that “this preliminary limitation of the wide academic field indicates no 
bias and no restriction of ulterior plans,” while the latter states no less clearly that 
“new measures, and even innovations, if really helpful to the highest needs of 
modern science and culture, be no less freely adopted.” These original state- 
ments or declarations might be considered the Constitution of Clark University, 
while the By-Laws might be considered as rules, added to from time to time, for 
attaining the purposes of the original declarations. 

History of the By-Laws. Inclosure 2 is a copy of the original phrases which 
later became elaborated more and more into additional statements. The phrases, 
of which Inclosure 2 is a copy, are to be found in all catalogs of the university 
from 1889 till 1920. In the Second Official Statement of May, 1890, on page 10, 
it is stated that the duties of the President are now more fully defined by By-Laws 
enacted by the corporation on September 26, 1889. But such By-Laws are 
published in the same Official Statement on pages 12-13 under the heading of 
General Statements, and are published only in that form in the Third and Fourth 
Official Statements. In the Fifth Official Announcement of Mav, 1893, on pages 
51-53, there is the first publication of By-Laws under the heading of By-Laws, 
and there are ten in number. Thus the By-Laws are greatly increased in number 
above those previously published under General Statements. In the Fourteenth 
Official Announcement of March, 1902, the number of By-Laws is increased to 
eleven, by the addition of the By-Law that was numbered 7 thereafter. The 
eleven By-Laws appeared in each catalog till 1921, when their publication was 
discontinued. 

Departments: Clark University began in 1889 with five departments: 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Biology and Psycholegy. Im 1894, the de- 
partment of Chemistry was closed, but was carried in the catalog till 1901. For 
the following three years, the catalog of the University showed only four depart- 
ments. The Seventeenth Official Announcement for March 1905, showed ten 
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graduate departments: Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Anthropol- 
ogy, Psychology, Education, Economics and Sociology, History and Modern 
Languages. The Eighteenth Official Announcement for February, 1906, added 


English, making eleven departments. The Nineteenth Official Announcement 


for March, 1907, omits Modern Languages and English, reducing the depart- 
ments to nine. The Twenty-seventh Official Announcement for January, 1915, 
omitted Anthropology, upon the death of Doctor Chamberlain, reducing the 
departments to eight. 

Against whom can indictment for nonobservance of By-Law One be brought? 
That part of By-Law One concerning the establishment of new departments has 
never been observed here at Clark. When the new department of Geography 
was established at Clark, it was no more of an innovation than was the establish- 
ment of Economics and Sociology, History, Modern Languages, and other 
departments during President Hall’s administration. The Trustees responsible 


for the passage of By-Law One are all dead, and the present Trustees, according 


to By-Law Ten (later called Eleven), have the power to repeal or modify any 
By-Law. In fact, the establishment of Geography might be considered as in 
line with the traditions of the institution. 

Which status quo is being defended? Which status quo of Clark University 
is the real one? That of 1889, 1902, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1915, or 1920? No two 
of these are identical. Unless the gentlemen who are bringing the indictment can 
indicate which is the real status quo of the seven that have existed prior to 1921, 
they must admit the validity of the changes. 

President and head of department. ‘The situation in which the President is 
Head of the Geography Department is not a new and peculiar situation at Clark. 
The first President of Clark College, Carroll D. Wright, was also Head of the 
Department of Economics and Sociology, a department established for him. 

Relation of Messrs. Barnes, Boring, Hankins, and Kraus to the By-Laws. Doctor 
Barnes and Doctor Hankins were both members of departments at Clark that 
were established in 1905 contrary to By-Law One. Neither of them could ever 
have been associated with Clark, if By-Law One had been complied with by the 
old administration. If the Board has broken faith on account of the nonobser- 
vance of By-Law One, then Messrs. Barnes and Hankins must admit that they 
themselves were party to a fraud while serving on the Clark Faculty. 

If we accept the status quo of 1902 as the real Clark University, and since By- 
Law One was published in the catalog of that year, Doctor Kraus came to Clark 
because By-Law One was not complied with. In addition, by signing the in- 
dictment which has been presented to your Committee, he is violating the pro- 
visions of By-Law Three in not presenting a copy of the indictment to the Presi- 
dent to be presented to the Trustees. 

I have presented the above facts in the interest of fair play. If the four gentle- 
men above mentioned were not acquainted with these facts, their negligence is 
incomprehensible. If they were acquainted with these facts, the items of their 
indictment become even more amazing. . 


Very sincerely yours, 
Cari MURCHISON, 
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INCLOSURE 1 


Preliminary announcement, Worcester, April 17, 1889, p. 1. 

“The work at Clark University will begin in October next, in the following 
departments: Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Psychology, with 
such additional facilities for the study of languages as scientific students may 
require. This preliminary limitation of the wide academic field indicates no bias 
and no restriction of ulterior plans, but is adopted in the interests of more effective 
organization. These departments will be gradually organized and sustained 
on the highest plane possible in existing conditions.” 

First official announcement, May 23, 1889, p. 4. 

“His desire. . .that all available experience, both of older countries and our 
own, be freely utilized, and that new measures, and even innovations, if really 
helpful to the highest needs of modern science and culture, be no less freely 
adopted.” (This latter refers to the desire of Mr. Clark, the founder.) 


INCLOSURE 2 


President.—(G. Stanley Hall) The duties of this office were defined by the 
Trustees, May 23, 1889, as follows: 

“The President of the University shall consult frequently with the Trustees on 
all matters which concern the welfare of the University, and attend the meetings 
of the Board. He shall confer with each instructor concerning the development 
of his department, determine the duties and authority of each, and preside at the 
meetings of the faculty. He shall be the authorized medium of communication 
between the Board of Trustees and the officers of instruction, individually and 
collectively, in all matters involving the administration of the University. The 
enactments of the Board concerning instructors and their work, and all requests, 
complaints and proposals from the Faculty to the Trustees, shall be made known 
through him. He shall exercise or provide such superintendence over buildings, 
apparatus, books and other property as will secure their protection and appro- 
priate use. Expenditures must not be ordered by any instructor of the Univer- 
sity without his previous consent, or the express authority of the Board. 

These duties were more fully defined by By-Laws enacted by the corporation, 
September 26, 1889.” [Pertinent parts of other inclosures are cited in text of 
report. 


APPENDIX D 


STATEMENT MADE BY DR. CHARLES H. THURBER, PRESIDENT OF 
THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES (JUNE 7, 1923) 


When Dr. Hall resigned an era came toanend. The future was a great prob- 
lem. There were only three psychologists in America who might have been able 
to bring to the department of psychology personal prestige comparable to that of 
Dr. Hall. One of these men the trustees knew could not be brought to Clark. 
The other two were approached and gave the matter careful consideration, but 
preferred to stay in the notable positions they were holding. Dr. Atwood was 
approached and interested on the basis of building up a department of geography. 
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The time seemed opportune for that venture. Never was geographic training in 
such demand, no other subject was so inadequately recognized in American 
universities. The matter was carefully considered. Many opinions were taken. 


Finally the trustees were unanimously convinced that to call Dr. Atwood as 


president and professor of geography was the greatest service they could render 
to the university. 

To be sure this meant a new department, a department however, that was 
closely correlated with history and international relations, already strong at 
Clark. Here was a new group, geography, history, international relations, eco- 
nomics, the newer and larger social sciences, which would depend chiefly on the 
library for their material. This was very important, for the library endowment is 
relatively large. The departments of natural science require large expenditures 
for laboratory work, and this money can come only from the general university 
fund. Concentration on departments that were already provided for as to 
material supplies was just common sense. 

It was also necessary. Clark has four endowments, under Mr. Clark’s will, 
one for the university, one for the college, one for the library and one for art. 
The income from each of these endowments must be used for the purpose speci- 
fied; there can be no transferring of income from one department to another. 
So it happens that the library is fairly well off, but college and university are poor. 
Very little money has come to the university to add to Mr. Clark’s original 
gifts. Now what has happened as to costs? Salaries have been raised at Clark 
to the full extent of its resources. 

The total amount available annually to run Clark University, that is, the grad- 
uate school as distinct from the college, is about $60,000 a year. Many an 
American university spends far more than that on a single department. And yet 
university work must be maintained at Clark, for there is a separate endowment 
for that purpose which can be used for nothing else. No department in the uni- 
versity could be respectable unless a sufficient salary could be paid to hold a 
first-class man. 

What to do? Maintain a lot of graduate departments, cheaply manned, be- 
come a pariah among universities, or concentrate on the few things that could be 
done well centering as much of the work as possible about the good library? 
The choice was easy to make; it does not seem as though any one with common 
sense could question it. The distinguished head of the department of chemistry 
was made a research professor, and hereafter will have only a very few select 
students for whom ample provision is to be made. ‘This is a new departure in 
American education, one of far-reaching importance, deserving more space than 
can be given it here. Nobody has been dismissed, but certain graduate depart- 
ments that had declined were not revived. The future at Clark holds few uni- 
versity departments, but these are all to be of such quality as to add lustre to 
the university and enlarge its service to the world. With the great natural science 
departments in our large universities we cannot compete. So we shall not entice 
students to Clark by holding out false promises. Whenever the money is forth- 
coming new departments may be added, or old departments revived. It should 
not be forgotten that the department of chemistry was closed for years; it was 
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strong, it was closed, it was reopened and became strong again. Nothing is 
happening at Clark for which there is not ample precedent in Clark’s history. 

The trustees feel that Dr. Atwood in his three years as president has advanced 
the program on which the University is working with remarkable success. 

A word about Clark College may properly be added. By Mr. Clark’s will, it 
was provided that the organization of the College and University should be dis- 
tinct, provided that when Dr. Hall retired from the presidency of the University 
the two institutions might be consolidated. With the coming of President At- 
wood this consolidation was accomplished. A great deal has been done in three 
years to strengthen the College. Apparently there is no unfavorable criticism 
on this branch of the institution. The salaries have been increased throughout, 
good results have been secured by the breaking down of dividing lines between the 
University and College faculties, and the general development of the collegiate 
department has gone on steadily. As pointed out above, there is a certain definite 
income which must be spent on this department. This income will be so used 
that its full value may be realized in strengthening the undergraduate work and 
adding to the value of the Clark bachelor’s degree. 

The trustees know President Atwood’s motives, they know the man. They 
know that next year there will be no better-manned and equipped department of 
geography in the world than the one at Clark, they know that the policy of 
concentration is the only possible policy, they know that this policy is being so 
carried out as to utilize to the full such resources as the University has, they are 
as loyal today in their support of the president as they were when they called him 
to his great task, and they have no fear as to the future. 


APPENDIX E 
RESOLUTIONS OF ALUMNI IN ATLANTIC STATES, 1924 


Wuersas, the alumni of Clark University resident in the Atlantic States, 
having learned through reports of faculty and students, magazine and news- 
paper articles and other sources of the results of the new academic policy at 
Clark University; and 

WHEREAS, it seems evident to them that the present administration has been 
unable to maintain the confidence of the faculty, the students and the general 
public interested in education; and 

Wuereas, the institution has already lost some of its ablest and most promis- 
ing instructors and can with increasing difficulty attract teachers of high attain- 
ment and advanced students of serious purpose; and 

Wuereas, the academic reputation of the university has steadily declined 
since the present administration assumed control, until at present the worth of 
a degree from Clark is itself imperiled; and 

Wuereas, the present administration appears totally indifferent to the history 
and traditions of Clark University and is wantonly and unnecessarily sacrificing 
the academic prestige, the good-will earned through years of accomplishment 
and the spirit of enlightened and earnest scholarship which has always char- 
acterized Clark University; and 
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Wuereas, the present administration is unavoidably aligning the alumni, 
students and faculty of the University into openly hostile camps and is inevi- 
tably developing a spirit of disloyalty, criticism and antagonism, which is as 
disintegrating to character as it is fatal to scholarship; and 

Wuereas, they feel that the sentiment of the representative alumni was 
neither accurately nor adequately expressed in the resolutions adopted in Wor- 
cester in June, 1923, and that the entire alumni body, wherever located, are 
deeply concerned with the future of the university, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the undersigned, alumni of Clark University, urge upon the 
board of trustees the immediate removal of the president, the responsible head 
of the present administration, and his replacement by an educational administrator 
who will be able to gather about him a body of teachers and students responsive 
to the highest educational ideals and thus restore Clark to its former enviable 
position in the educational world; be it further 

Resolved, That the undersigned alumni heartily indorse the recent action of the 
Washington Alumni Club and the Pacific Coast Alumni in adopting a set of reso- 
lutions of like purpose and that they urge other bodies of interested alumni to 
take similar action, and further urge all alumni to acquaint themselves fully 
with the present situation in the university in the confidence that such knowledge 
will lead them to similar action; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to each member of the board 
of trustees, to the Washington Alumni, to the Pacific Coast Alumni, and given 
other necessary publicity. 

Edmund G. E. Anderson, graduate student, Brown University; Karl W. 
Bigelow, tutor in economics, Harvard University; Phylis Blanchard, Ph.D., 
psychologist, national committee for mental hygiene, Red Bank, N. J.; Lawrence 
E. Bliss, A.B., instructor in English, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Thaddeus L. Bolton, Ph.D., professor of psychology, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Grace A. Cockroft, M.A., professor of history, Skidmore College; 
Leo H. Dawson, Ph.D., assistant professor of physics, University of Maine; 
Elizabeth A. Dexter, Ph.D., professor of history, Skidmore College; Robert 
Dexter, Ph.D., professor of sociology, Skidmore College; W. T. M. Forbes, 
Ph.D., entomologist, Cornell University; H. M. Halverson, Ph.D., professor of 
psychology, University of Maine; Dorothy Hanson, A.M., teacher of English, 
Westport High School, Westport, Conn.; A. H. Imlah, A.M., instructor of his- 
tory, University of Maine; Hugh L. Keenleyside, Ph.D., assistant professor of 
history, Syracuse University; Clifford Kirkpatrick, M.A., instructor in sociology, 
Brown University; M. M. Knight, Ph.D., assistant professor of history, Barnard 
College; Ivan E. McDougle, Ph.D., professor of economics and sociology, Goucher 
College; C. F. Mullette, M.A., instructor of history, Syracuse University; Josiah 
Morse, Ph.D., professor of psychology and philosophy, University of South 
Carolina; Howard D. Odum, Ph.D., professor of sociology, University of North 
Carolina; T. P. Peardon, A.M., instructorin history, Barnard College; Iva Lowther 
Peters, Ph.D., professor of economics and sociology, Goucher College; Marjory 
Bates Pratt, Ph.D., instructor in psychology, Wellesley College; Sheldon B. 
Smith, A.B., instructor in history, Brattleboro High School, Brattleboro, Vt; 
Donald R. Taft, Ph.D., professor of economics and sociology, Wells College; 
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William Marton Wheeler, Ph.D., Sc.D., dean of Bussey Institution, Harvard 
University; E. R. Wood, M.A., associate professor of psychology, Kansas State 
Normal College; Earl F. Zinn, Ph.D., executive secretary National Research 
Council. 

[Similar resolutions were presented by a group of 19 Clark Alumni on the 
Pacific Coast in 1923.] 
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At the request of thee certain special methods of capitalization and punctuation 
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II 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS DISCUSSIONS 


It is hardly necessary to take space to summarize arguments in 
favor of the desirability of more general reading on the part of the 
undergraduate. In general, there is marked dissatisfaction both 
with the amount and the quality of the voluntary reading done by 
the college student (32! 590; 3 208-09; 41 49-50; 37 420) and a ten- 
dency, probably somewhat, but not wholly, exaggerated (42 371; 
33 13), to glorify the amount of general reading done under the more 
limited curriculum of former days (23 232-33). In this connection 
Mr. Bernard C. Ewer rightly observes that what in the college of 
an older time “belonged to general reading—necessarily so if read at 
all—now has a home in this or that course of study” (17 215 ff.). 
At present, says Mr. W. H. Carruth, “‘only the rarest few find time 
or inclination to read classical and standard literature that is not 
within the straight and narrow path of the curriculum” (11 661). 
Mr. J. C. Green reports of Princeton freshmen that they “are entirely 
unaccustomed to the use of a library” (1 25). 

Mr. Charles De Garmo says that “the test for the value of a lecture 
is the degree of response it awakens in the student. The arts de- 
partment of a modern university is almost wholly lacking in ma- 
chinery for securing an adequate response to the lecture from the 
undergraduate student...... The improvements most imperatively 
needed are: (1) An adequate supply of instructors to conduct dis- 
cussions and to guide and fructify the reading; (2) A sufficient 
number of seminary or other isolated reading rooms; (3) The pur- 
chase by the library of several copies each of the epoch-making 
books in each department; (4) The home use of books by the stu- 
dent for definite lengths of time” (15 115-16). 

Dean Florence Purington says of students at Mount Holyoke: 
“I am inclined to think that a large proportion of our students read 
as much as time will allow. One difficulty is that so many of them 
read very slowly, so that they are barely able to cover their assign- 
ments...... Those who do read outside what is required in their 
courses, too often confine their choice to the Woman’s Home Com- 


1 These numbers indicate the works so numbered in the preceding Bibliography; the numbers 
in italic type refer to pages. 
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panion, The Ladies’ Home Journal, the Saturday Evening Post, 
and a light quality of fiction” (37 420). In regard to this matter of 
slowness in reading, Mr. Julius Boraas advises teaching students 
to change from the “‘syilable or word method” to the “paragraph 
method.” He says: ‘The speediest reader that I have found 
among college students could read ten ordinary pages in about three 
minutes and could give the gist of what he had read quite as well 
as those who read more slowly. The ordinary reader will do very 
well if he reads ten pages in ten minutes” (7 248). Mr. Boraas 
suggests that a certain amount of supervised study might help the 
student to acquire discrimination and rapidity in reading. Of 
course there is much reading which cannot, or should not, be done 
at this breakneck speed. The student must learn to read at different 
rates according to the nature of the subject matter or the object in 
view, and he must guard himself carefully against the danger of 
superficiality (18 335). 

“Free reading’ courses for good students (42 382-83; 385-91; 
11 662), the formation of ‘‘reading groups,”’ faculty guidance in the 
building up of fraternity libraries (21 661-64), closer social relations 
between faculty and students, the calling in from outside, for com- 
panionship with gifted students, of specially distinguished men, as 
has been done at Miami, Michigan, Amherst, and some other places 
(45 90), these are some of the interesting suggestions for the stimu- 
lation of student reading. Mr. Tatlock observes that marked im- 
proving of the standard of scholarship and of the quantity of work 
demanded would greatly promote intellectual interests by excluding 
those who lower the standard. This, together with general com- 
prehensive examinations, recommended by Mr. E. C. Hills (24 
427-35), and the use of tutors or preceptors as at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and more recently at certain institutions in this country, 
would doubtless have the effect of stimulating student reading (42 
385-90). Mr. R. L. Henry_states that he found that the Oxford 
undergraduate, even the pass student, reads much more than the 
American undergraduate. The existence of numerous literary clubs, 
the long vacations for reading, living in the country free from many 
of the distractions of city life, these are among the influences he 
thought worked in this direction (22 58-59, 104). The Brown 
(17 221-22), the Columbia (12 22-23), and the Hamline (20 35-37) 
book lists also deserve special mention here. 
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SUMMARY OF COLLEGIATE EXPERIENCE 


Systematic attempts to deal with the problem of student reading 
are of comparatively recent date and constitute little more than a 
beginning. In this connection the report on Initiatory Courses for 
Freshmen published in the Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors for October, 1922 has an important bearing. 
In so far as these courses succeed in their aim of stimulating the 
intellectual life, they are also bound to stimulate the habit of general 
reading. One of the aims of the course at Amherst is stated to be: 
“To teach Freshmen to use the library, read newspapers and maga- 
zines, make reports and carry on discussions of live topics and issues’’ 
(111). Professor Logan, who conducts a similar course at Rutgers, 
says: ‘I am preparing to have the sections spend some time at the 
beginning on ‘How to Read’ and ‘How to Study.’”” He further adds: 
“The reading is done in the Library, and is similar to laboratory 
work in that definite problems are assigned and the reading is some- 
what supervised” (1 27). The following recommendation of the 
committee’s report is pertinent: ‘If possible two special rooms in 
the library should be devoted to this course: a large room stocked 
with an adequate number of copies of the books most generally re- 
ferred to, and an adjacent room for conversation—since all possible 
means should be employed to encourage discussion of the course 
among the students” (1 35). Mr. Louis N. Wilson of the Clark 
University Library has published tentative book lists the aim of 
which is to guide in the formation of a model “private library” 
of about two thousand volumes (47 1-30). This collection, arranged 
in a special cozy room for the purpose, would form a college library 
from which the student could select books for his general reading 
without being overwhelmed by a mass of books chosen with quite 
different aims in mind. 

Columbia, in its establishment of a special two years’ course of 
reading to be followed by candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts with general honors, has grappled directly with the problem, 
though not completely, for only the honor students, not the rank and 
file, are included in the plan. On the reading list for this honor 
group are the following: Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, Aeschylus, 
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Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle, Lucretius, 
Horace, Plutarch, Marcus Aurelius, Saint Augustine, the Niebelung- 
enlied, the Song of Roland, Saint Thomas Aquinas, Dante, Petrarch, 


‘Montaigne, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Francis Bacon, Milton, Moliére, 


David Hume, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Adam Smith, 
Lessing, Kant, Schiller, Goethe, Macaulay, Victor Hugo, Hegel, 
Darwin, Lyell, Tolstoi, Nietzsche. President Butler comments: 
“This provides a rich feast of reason, and if it is wanting in any re- 
spect it is in not sufficiently representing the fine arts, other than 
poetry, which have in every age been the finest flower of a people's 
aspiration” (12 22-23). The omission of a literary classic like the 
English Bible is very surprising when one recalls how great has been 
its influence upon English and American thought and style. Pro- 
fessor Erskine further explains in regard to this course: ‘The stu- 
dents who elect General Honors meet with a group of instructors 
every Wednesday evening for two hours, sometimes much longer, 
to talk over the book of the week—the ‘Divine Comedy’ or the ‘Wealth 
of Nations,’ or the ‘Origin of Species.’ Much of the reading is done in 
the preceding summer vacation, but the student must be ready to 
discuss it with at least as much precision of reference as he would 
discuss a novel he had recently read. One instructor leads the dis- 
cussion, which soon becomes a genuine give-and-take between him 
and his colleagues as well as between instructors and students. ..... 
The General Honors course is open to Juniors and Seniors. It is 
elected in the current year by over a hundred students, and it seems 
likely to succeed in its purpose, so far as it reaches the college body; 
already those who have taken it are conscious of an intellectual life 
in common” (33 13). 

Hamline University inaugurated two years ago a reading plan 
intended for all students. ‘This, and the fact that it does not include 
weekly meetings for discussion between faculty and students, are the 
essential differences from the Columbia plan. Its chief provisions 
are as follows: ‘‘(1) Every candidate for graduation is required to 
read ten books selected from a list of ninety’ with the advice of a 
member of the faculty committee or the head of the department in 
which he is taking major work. (2) Candidates for honors read 
twelve; for high honors, fifteen; and for highest honors, twenty.' 


(3) A three-hour credit, as for a regular semester course, is allowed 


1 These figures are somewhat changed by comparison with the announcement for 1923 and 
are given as now in force. 
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for this course, and while the total requirement for graduation is 
correspondingly increased, credits thus gained are computed for honor 
points and general scholastic standing. (4) Students are urged to 
begin reading in the freshman year or early in the sophomore year 
at latest. (5) A preliminary examination is given to Juniors, at which 
time the examining committee may point out defects observable 
in methods of reading, and make suggestions for future reading. 
(6) A final examination is held for Seniors during the first semester. 
The form or method of examination has been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion, and is undoubtedly a vexed question. The plan 
at present in use is a one-hour oral examination or discussion for each 
student, before a committee of three” (6 380-81). 

Smith College, instead of general honors, has adopted a system of 
special honors. During the last two years of the college course, the 
more able students are “relieved from the requirements of the regular 
curriculum and the whole routine of the compulsory class attendance, 
marks and the like, and are allowed to choose, with the approval of 
the departments concerned, a certain field of learning for intensive 
cultivation. ..... Instruction is given by personal conferences at 
which problems are proposed, appropriate reading is suggested, and 
criticism of previous work is offered...... The student is at liberty 
to visit whatever lectures in the college may bear upon her special 
studies...... The last semester is devoted to the writing of a longer 
paper and to a general review in preparation for the drastic final 
examination which covers the whole field of the work of the last two 
years” (33 11). Although this is specialized, rather than general, 
reading, it tends toward putting more of the responsibility for his 
education upon the student and consequently helps to develop 
self-reliance and individual initiative in reading, two iimportant fac- 
tors which with a little suggestion and guidance by faculty friends and 
advisors would almost inevitably produce results in general reading 
outside of the special major field. 

Harvard has adopted a requirement of concentration and a system 
of general final examinations, demanding among other things that 
the candidate must do “‘a substantial amount of work apart from the 
formal courses, and especially by reading and reflection coordinate 
the details he has learned into a body of ordered knowledge of his 
subject, so far as an undergraduate can be expected to do so.” Some 
departments employ tutors. ‘These men give most of their time to 
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weekly meetings with individual students to discuss with them their 
reading, to help them solve their difficulties, and to give them sug- 
gestions for their future guidance. The tutor is in no sense a coach, 


‘but a friendly counselor, whose knowledge and wisdom are put at the 


disposal of each student.”’ In departments which do not employ 
tutors, “‘all the members of the teaching force give much advice out- 
side the class room to individual students.’”” Among other results 
of this system, Professor Moore says that ‘it develops habits of in- 
dependent reading and of reflection on the part of the student” 
(33 14-15). 

The well known preceptorial system in use at Princeton has had 
the effect of stimulating student reading (44 539; 31797). Itis an 
excellent plan, but the enormous expense of providing completely 
the large instructional staff it demands has prevented it from being 
carried as far as was at first contemplated (42 386-88). 

A number of other features recently put into force at Princeton are 
also of interest. A reading plan for Juniors and Seniors has been 
adopted by which the student’s schedule is reduced from fifteen to 
twelve hours of class work per week, six hours in a department of his 
choice, six outside the department, while he is expected to do a large 
amount of reading and study in the field of his chosen department, 
but not immediately related to the courses which he is taking. In 
regard to this reading the student may consult a member of the faculty 
when he thinks it desirable, but he is expected to be his own task- 
master, and to be as far as possible independent of close faculty 
supervision. At the end of the junior year he takes a general ex- 
amination on his whole work in his department, both that done in 
courses and that done independently. At the end of the senior year 
he is examined on the whole work of the two years in the depart- 
ment chosen. Professor Root writes: “‘It is too early to decide on the 
complete success of the plan; but it is already plain that our Juniors 
are reading more widely and more intelligently because of the re- 
sponsibility now resting on them to master not individual courses, 
but a whole subject.” It should also be noted that early in the 
freshman year the whole class is given instruction in the use of the 
Library, and taken through the stacks in small personally conducted 
groups. The stacks are kept open to the whole undergraduate body, 
and it is said that one frequently sees undergraduates wandering 
through the stacks and examining the books. Moreover, in response 
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to a request from members of the faculty, the Brick Row Book Shop, 
Inc., of New York has opened at Princeton, just across the street 
from the Campus, a shop where there is a good stock of second-hand 
books and of the best current books. This is in addition to the regu- 
lar college book store, which handles all textbooks. The salesmen 
are college graduates who can advise a student as to his reading. 
Students are encouraged to frequent the shop whether they buy or 
not. This special type of book store has greatly encouraged the 
habit of buying and reading good books. 

The new course in Humanities at Wisconsin (33 8-9) and the re- 
quirements for honors and the establishment of a department of 
Biography at Carleton (33 7) should have a favorable effect upon stu- 
dent reading. Nebraska (33 6) contemplates the adoption of a 
system which appears similar to that already explained as in force 
at Smith. In its newly adopted Arts College Course, Ohio State 
will require all students in their junior year to take a three-hour 
course for one quarter in two of the following fields: (a) Latin and 
Greek literature, (6) Romance literature, (c) German literature, 
or (d) English literature. These courses and the reading for them 
are to be carried on in English and must be selected from a field 
other than that of the student’s major. In the senior year, students 
majoring in subjects outside of the natural sciences are to fulfill a 
similar requirement in the ‘Development of Modern Science,” 
while students majoring in the natural sciences are to take a corre- 
sponding course in the “Development of Modern Civilization.” 
It should prove possible to give these courses in a way greatly to 
stimulate general reading on the part of the student. 

A book catalog, such as is published from time to time and dis- 
tributed among the students by the Harvard Cooperative Society, 
is said to have a good effect in stimulating student reading. It is 
attractively prepared, the books offered are both interesting and 
distinctly worth while, the sentence quotations on the value of books 
and reading, which are found on each page, are bound to have an 
effect upon any student who is in the slightest degree sensitive to 
the opinions of leaders of the race. Similar catalogs in other places— 
many doubtless already exist—properly adapted to the environment 
and to the financial situation of the majority of the students would 
certainly tend to encourage reading and that great desideratum, 
the ownership of good books. 
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IV 


SUGGESTIONS 


Students and faculty both need leisure, leisure for thought and 
leisure for reading. ‘The general speeding up of modern life, the unceas- 
ing social demands, the consequent emphasis upon activity and bustle 
rather than upon unhurried reflection and study, these are charac- 
teristics of the age and can be modified only slowly and with difficulty. 
To what extent do our highly departmentalized faculties themselves 
read widely? Yet a scholar, in the fine original sense, is a man in 
whose development leisure is essential. 

The following suggestions are made, not with the thought that 
all could or should be followed in any one place, but that all are 
worthy of consideration and that a large number of them at any 
rate could be adapted to the different conditions obtaining in differ- 
ent institutions. 

1. Choice of instructors of broad reading and human interests 
is of fundamental importance. This involves suitable changes in 
previous undergraduate training, in salaries, and in undergraduate 
sentiment toward the teaching profession, so that the best men can 
be recruited. There should be a shift in emphasis on the part of 
college authorities from formal research alone to broad culture and 
powerful stimulating teaching. Publication and the competitive 
bidding of other institutions should have a less decisive influence upon 
promotion than at present. This does not mean the minimizing of 
scholarship. It does mean making every effort to recognize and pro- 
mote good teachers. This can be done if administrators whole- 
heartedly desire it. Scholarship and good teaching should and can 
go hand in hand. The younger men should be in every way en- 
couraged to develop themselves as evenly as possible in both these 
directions. 

2. The definite shaping of courses, as far as possible, toward the 
stimulation of interest and of outside, independent reading. The 
student must be made to feel that he and he alone in the last analysis 
is responsible for his education, that he must take himself in hand 
and by independent reading and thought educate himself, since no 
one else can educate him, that the college furnishes facilities, stimulus, 
guidance, and help, but that all collegiate work is “without form and 
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void’’ until the student by his voluntary intellectual activity vivifies 
it and gives it meaning. / 

3. Making the primary aim of courses the development of those 
students who are capable and intelligent (not necessarily brilliant) 
and the excusing of good students from routine requirements when- 
ever possible and the mapping out for them of independent reading. 
If followed by all departments, this plan would very soon produce 
general reading. This does not require elaborate machinery. It 
should be the general policy of each instructor with the cooperation 
and the guidance of heads of departments. 

4. Small classes with twenty to twenty-five students as a maxi- 
mum in recitation or quiz sections, and the use, where possible, of 
tutors or preceptors meeting the students at least once a week in 
even smaller groups, have stimulated student reading. See the 
forthcoming report of this committee on “The Preceptorial or 
Tutorial System.” 

5. The introduction of a Special Initiatory Course for Freshmen, 
with teaching of methods of reading, study, use of reference books, 
and elementary hints on bibliography, has been found, by many 
institutions, to be helpful in encouraging general reading. Its suc- 
cess—as is true of most teaching—seems to have been in proportion 
as capable teachers have been provided for students in relatively 
small groups. 

6. Reading for Honors somewhat after the Columbia plan and 
general reading for all students, as at Hamline, have been found use- 
ful. Such reading should increasingly be put upon as much of a 
voluntary basis as is consistent with human nature. Otherwise such 
courses run the risk of becoming more or less prescribed like regular 
courses. Nevertheless prescribed reading is better than none, and 
may easily lead to voluntary, independent reading. 

7. General examinations at the end of the college course for which 
the student prepares himself in part, as at Harvard and at Princeton, 
by reading done independently. See the forthcoming report of this 
Committee on “The General Final Examination in the Major Study.” 

8. Stimulating lecturers from on or off the campus to show stu- 
dents the value and the necessity of good reading independently 
undertaken. Such lecturers should be more often exponents of the 


results of wide reading and of success in intellectual, not merely 
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material, endeavor. Student sentiment in general must increasingly 
be brought to favor the intellectual life. 
9. Providing a comfortable and attractive reading room with 


about two thousand selected volumes as in the Clark plan. 


10. Cooperation of the faculty in the formation of student reading 
groups and in the development of fraternity libraries. 

11. Personal contact of faculty and students as much as possible 
in homes, fraternities, literary, scientific, and other similar societies 
for students. Faculty advisors who accept their responsibility and 
function. 

12. Election to Phi Beta Kappa or to similar scholastic organiza- 
tions at the end of the junior or early in the senior year and the 
holding of frequent dinner or luncheon meetings where there should 
be a good speaker and stimulating discussion. Such honorary 
scholastic fraternities should function in the life of the undergraduate 
in a way they usually do not at present. This would tend to stimu- 
late the intellectual life, and hence student reading, not only among 
the small group directly affected but also in the undergraduate body 
at large.* 

13. Frequent issuance to students of attractive book catalogs 
offering worth while books within the means of the average under- 
graduate student somewhat like the catalog of the Harvard Co- 
operative Society. 

14, Establishment where practicable of a book store like the Brick 
Row Book Shop at Princeton. 

15. Issuance to all students by a carefully chosen faculty com- 
mittee of selected book lists. It would seem best that these should 
be short lists, issued rather frequently, perhaps every two months, 
and changing to meet different tastes. They should contain each 
time one or two titles from the very best of current offerings, but 
should mainly call attention to those that have already stood the 
test of time. A longer general list might well be kept posted in 
several conspicuous places in the Library, as at Brown. In connec 
tion with such reading plans as are followed at Columbia and at 
Hamline, such a general list ought to have constant publicity. 


Ohio State University. Grorce R. HAVENS. 
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Florence R. Sharp; University of Illinois, Alta G. Saunders; Iowa 
State College, C. H. Cowgill, A. K. Friedrich, H. B. Hawthorn, 
C. C. Major, C. C. Ross, R. H. Wagner; Lawrence College, J. H. 
Farley; University of Maryland, J. A. Gamble; Miami University, 
A. B. Williamson; University of Minnesota, W. F. Holman, R. E. 
Kirk, F. H. MacDougal, Kemp Malone, L. H. Reyerson, W. T. 
Ryan, T. E. Steward, D. F. Swenson; University of New Hamp- 
shire, W. P. Lewis; North Dakota Agricultural College, J. E. Chap- 
man; Northwestern University, E. S. Heath; Ohio State University, 
Walter French; Oklahoma Agricultural College, Nora A. Talbot; 
University of Oklahoma, G. E. Anderson, C. J. Bollinger, W. S. 
Campbell, A. K. Christian, N. A. Court, Patricio Gimeno, R. E. 
Jeffs, H. D. Moor, J. O. Moseley, Alma J. Neill, C. M. Perry, 
A. R. Ramey, H. C. Roys, A. M. Ruggles, L. S. Salter, Stephen 
Scatori, William Schriever, J. W. Sturgis, S. W. Swenson, Samuel 
Wediman, M. O. Wilson; Oregon Agricultural College, Stuart 
Sims; University of Pittsburgh, H. H. Collins; Princeton University, 
R. M. Field, A. E. Morse, H. L. Savage, Ira Wade, W. L. Whittle- 
sey; Ripon College, Mary A. M. Gardner; St. John’s College, D. 
M. Garrison; St. Stephen’s College, L. R. Shero; University of 
Southern California, K. M. Bissell, W. C. Smith; Stanford Uni- 
versity, Elisabeth L. Buckingham; University of Toledo, Carl 
Holliday; Washington University, Orval Bennett, L. D. Herrold, 
A. L. Hughes. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following one hundred and fifty-four nominations are printed 
as provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to 
any nominee may be addressed to the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, 
Cambridge, Mass., or to the Chairman of the Committee on Ad- 
missions' and will be considered by the Committee if received be- 
fore December 1, 1924. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Florence Bascom (Bryn 
Mawr), Chairman, J. Q. Dealey (Brown), A. R. Hohlfeld (Wiscon- 
sin), A. L. Keith (South Dakota), G. H. Marx (Stanford), F. A. 
Saunders (Harvard), and F. C. Woodward (Chicago). 


Herbert F. Allen (English), California (So. Branch) 

John Alley (Government), Oklahoma 

C. C. Anderson (Education), Kentucky 

J. G. Arbuthnot (Physical Education), Washington (Seattle) 
Henry K. Benson (Chemical Engineering), Washington (Seattle) 
B. A. Bernstein (Mathematics), California 

David K. Bjork (History), California (So. Branch) 

Frederic T. Blanchard (English), California (So. Branch) 

E. S. Bogardus (Sociology), So. California 

Willard H. Bonner (English), Buffalo 

Olga Bridgman (Psychology), California 

W. M. Brodie (Mathematics), Virginia Polytechnic 

Philip E. Bunker (Accounting), Syracuse 

Paul S. Burgess (Agricultural Chemistry), Arizona 

George N. Cade (Education), Arkansas 

Niles Carpenter (Sociology), Buffalo 

Loren T. Clark (Physics), So. California 

W. P. Clark (Foreign Languages), Montana 

Roy E. Clausen (Genetics), California 

N. H. Clement (Romance Languages), California (So. Branch) 
John N. Cobb (Fisheries), Washington (Seattle) 

Nelson Coburn (Modern Languages), St. John’s 

Clarence R. Corey (Mines), Washington 

Frederick W. Cozens (Physical Education), California (So. Branch) 
Wm. Ransom Crowell (Chemistry), California (So. Branch) 
Paul H. Daus (Mathematics), California (So. Branch) 


1 Nominations should in all cases 4 presented through the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, 222 
Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass. P 7 
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Darrell H. Davis (Geography), Minnesota 
Donald W. Davis (Biology), William and Mary 
R. N. Davis (Dairy Husbandry), Arizona 
L. S. Dederick (Mathematics), U. S. Naval Academy 
Howard deForest (Biology), So. California 
William Diamond (German), California (So. Branch) 
L. E. Dodd (Physics), California (So. Branch) 
Carl S. Downes (English), California (So. Branch) 
Max S. Dunn (Chemistry), California (So. Branch) 
Harvey L. Eby (Education), California (So. Branch) 
Will E. Edington (Mathematics), Purdue 
Hiram W. Edwards (Physics), California (So. Branch) 
W. B. Ellett (Chemistry), Virginia Polytechnic 
Arthur T. Evans (Botany), South Dakota State 
Harry S. Everett (Mathematics), Bucknell 
Alexander G. Fite (French), California (So. Branch) 
Harry T. French (Anatomy), Dartmouth 
F. D. Fromme (Plant Pathology), Virginia Polytechnic 
G. Irving Gavett (Mathematics), Washington (Seattle) 
Joseph R. Geiger (Philosophy and Psychology), William and Mary 
George H. Gelsinger (Greek and English), William and Mary 
W. H. George (Political Science), California (So. Branch) 
Theodore G. Gronert (History), Arkansas 
Frederic H. Guild (Political Science), Kansas 
William R. Hardman (Mathematics), Purdue 
Carlos E. Harrington (Mathematics), Buffalo 
N. W. Harter (Mathematics), Thiel 
G. B. Helmrich (Mechanical Engineering), Oklahoma 
John G. Hill (Biblical Literature), So. California 
W. T. Hodges (Education), William and Mary 
C. W. Holdaway (Dairy Husbandry), Virginia Polytechnic 
Henry F. Holtzclaw (Commerce), Oklahoma Agricultural 
J. W. Hotson (Botany), Washington (Seattle) 
P. H. Houston (English), California (So. Branch) 
G. H. Hunt (Mathematics), California (So. Branch) 
S. B. Hustvedt (English), California (So. Branch) 
T. B. Hutchison (Agronomy), Virginia Polytechnic 
Alvey M. Isanogle (Education), Western Maryland 
Dwight Isely (Entomology), Arkansas 
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Cary F. Jacob (English), William and Mary 
Glenn James (Mathematics), California (So. Branch) 
Albert W. Jamison (Economics and Sociology), Arkansas 


‘Richard Henry Jesse (Chemistry), Montana 


Sydney E. Johnson (Anatomy), Louisville 
Vern O. Knudsen (Physics), California (So. Branch) 
Arthur H. Kuhlman (Animal Husbandry), South Dakota State 
H. A. Langenhan (Pharmacy), Washington (Seattle) 
Frank J. Laube (Political Science), Washington (Seattle) 
Karl E. Leib (Business Administration), Washington (Seattle) 
Frederick C. Leonard (Astronomy), California (So. Branch) 
C. F. Littell (Political Science), Cornell College 
Joseph B. Lockey (History), California (So. Branch) 
Alfred E. Longueil (English), California (So. Branch) 
George McC. McBrice (Geography), California (So. Branch) 
Hughina McKay (Home Economics), Ohio State 
A. P. McKinlay (Classical Literature), California (So. Branch) 
A. D. McNair (Agriculture), Arkansas 
Donald S. Mackay (Philosophy), California (So. Branch) 
Edmund C. Magill (Agricultural Education), Virginia Polytechnic 
Charles A. Marsh (English), California (So. Branch) 
J. H. Marshburn (English), Oklahoma 
Wendell E. Mason (Mathematics), California (So. Branch) 
Charles C. May (Civil Engineering), Washington (Seattle) 
Samuel C. May (Political Science), California 
Bruno Meinecke (Latin), Carleton 
C. E. Melville (Mathematics), Clark 
A. S. Merrill (Mathematics), Montana 
W. A. Montgomery (Ancient Languages), William and Mary 
Caroline S. Moore (Biology), Redlands 
David R. Moore (History), Oberlin 
Richard L. Morton (History), William and Mary 
Lewis I. Neikirk (Mathematics), Washington (Seattle) 
Agnes Nelson (Home Economics), Arkansas 
H. S. Noble (Economics), California (So. Branch) 
Vasil Obreshkove (Zoology), Syracuse 
Frank E. Older (Biology), California (So. Branch) 
L. O’Shaughnessy (Mathematics), Virginia Polytechnic 
John C. Parish (History), California (So. Branch) 
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Charles L. Porter (Biology), Purdue 

H. H. Preston (Business Administration), Washington (Seattle) 

Edgar D. Randolph (Education), Washington (Seattle) 

W. McK. Reed (Pharmacy), Toledo 

Charles M. Reinoehl (School Administration), Arkansas 

R. G. Robb (Chemistry), William and Mary 

Henry M. Robert, Jr. (Mathematics), U. S. Naval Academy 

G. Ross Robertson (Chemistry), California (So. Branch) 

F. L. Robeson (Physics), Virginia Polytechnic 

Clarence H. Robison (Education), California (So. Branch) 

Joseph E. Rowe (Mathematics), William and Mary 

Frank B. Rowley (Mechanical Engineering), Minnesota 

Charles Russell (Education), Toledo 

Frank Schoell (French), California 

Bonnie E. Scholes (Education), Purdue 

W. E. Schreiber (Physical Education), Montana 

Charles E. Seitz (Agricultural Engineering), Virginia Polytechnic 

Norma Selbert (Public Health), Ohio State 

G. D. Shallenberger (Physics), Montana 

Lloyd L. Shaulis (Economics), William and Mary 

Walter F. Shenton (Mathematics), U. S. Naval Academy 

Lee Irvin Smith (Chemistry), Minnesota 

T. C. Spaulding (Forestry), Montana 

O. L. Sponsler (Biology), California (So. Branch) 

Eva F. Stahl (English), Simpson 

H. W. Stone (Chemistry), California (So. Branch) 

Martin J. Stormzand (Education), California (So. Branch) 

John T. Tate (Physics), Minnesota 

Paul W. Terry (Education), Washington (Seattle) 

Clarence D. Thorpe (English), Oregon 

B. H. VanOot (Education), Virginia Polytechnic 

Walter B. Veazie (Philosophy), Colorado 

F. P. Vickery (Geology), California (So. Branch) 

J. O. Ware (Agronomy), Arkansas 

Harry R. Warfel (English), Bucknell 

Julian S. Waterman (Law), Arkansas 

J. W. Watson (Chemistry), Virginia Polytechnic 

C. H. Watts (Commerce and Accounting), Toledo 

Karl T. Waugh (Psychology), California (So. Branch) 
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Victor Whitehouse (Spanish), Ohio University 

Frank C. Whitmore (Chemistry), Northwestern 
Arthur G. Williams (Modern Languages), William and Mary 
Frank B. Williams (Mathematics), Clark 

J. A. Williams (Education) South Dakota State 

Levi T. Wilson (Mathematics), U. S. Naval Academy 
William R. Wilson (Psychology), Washington (Seattle) 
R. M. Winger (Mathematics), Washington (Seattle) 
T. K. Wolfe (Agronomy) Virginia Polytechnic 

John L. Worcester (Anatomy), Washington (Seattle) 
R. C. Young (Physics), William and Mary 


(408) 


